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Industry and Its Ethical Implications 


By CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Industry is directly concerned with material goods, but since 
the activities which produce these goods emanate from man and 
since in their turn the goods thus produced are destined to serve 
the needs of man, it follows logically that industry is bound to 
have manifold relations to morality, because all human activity 
is subject to ethical norms. Before we can accurately determine 
the points of contact between industry and ethics, we must in- 
vestigate the specific nature and character of industrial activity, 
since moral laws are not arbitrarily imposed but are derived from 
inherent natural tendencies. Industrial morality constructed 
without due regard for actual facts and built on a purely ideal 
basis would prove useless for all practical purposes, interfere un- 
necessarily with industrial processes, and end by being utterly 
disregarded and scorned in real life. In general, ethics must re- 
main close to life, and must carefully adjust its demands to the 
stubborn realities of existence. This holds particularly good of 
industrial ethics, because here we have to do with processes that 
are not entirely subject to human control. Where man is con- 
fronted by natural forces as he is in the case of economic activity, 
he has to accept the laws by which nature is governed, and can- 
not bend them to suit his will. Questions of technical arrange- 
ment and of industrial organization for greater efficiency and pro- 
ductiveness do not present moral issues in themselves, but must be 
decided solely from the standpoint of industry. The mere 
moral fiat can have no effect in the presence of factors that are 
not amenable to moral regulation. Hence, if it is our desire to 
formulate a practical economic morality, it is essential that we 
take into account the inner nature of the economic activities for 
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which we intend to establish rules and norms. Classical eco- 
nomics fell into the fatal error of theorizing without regard for 
economic facts, and as a consequence of such abstract dealing 
with man and life led industry into a blind alley; economic ethics 
must avoid this blunder lest it come to the same ignominious 
end as classical economics. Moral imperatives are effective and 
helpful when they grow out of life and correspond to its exigencies. 
What ought to be, can be determined only by a profound under- 
standing of that which is. The ideal is foreshadowed by the real 
and continuous with it. Thus, our method of procedure is clearly 
indicated if we wish to build up an industrial morality that can be 
practically applied and will command the respect of those who are 
engaged in this field. Some familiarity with the conditions of 
industrial production and the recognized economic laws is as in- 
dispensable for the moralist who legislates in economic matters 
as some knowledge of medicine is necessary for the exponent of 
medical ethics. True, we may be in possession of the general 
moral principles, but we still have to discover the point at which 
these principles can be inserted into the concrete system of pro- 
duction and applied to the detailed situations which it presents, 
for the moral aspects of secular and technical problems are not 
immediately evident. The concrete application of morality to 
the actual circumstances of life is immeasurably more difficult 
than the enunciation of general principles. One added circum- 
stance may change the whole complexion of the case and require 
an entirely different solution. 

Industry is a complex and gigantic mechanism in which not 
only free causes but also necessary agencies are operative. In 
such a complicated situation to determine what is right and wrong 
requires considerable knowledge about all the details that enter 
into the case. The ends of industry and those of morality lie in 
different planes, and to dovetail the former with the demands of 
justice is a real problem. We find ourselves in agreement with 
Michael de la Bedovere, who rightly argues that, though the 
Church is the authentic teacher of morals, she has not on that 
account in her grasp the immediate solution of all practical social 
and economic questions. Such a solution calls for the acquisi- 
tion of empirical knowledge which is neither contained in the de- 
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posit of revelation nor inferable from the first principles of moral- 
ity and justice. In a very readable article he writes: ‘‘While in 
all aspects of life it is the rightness and wrongness of concrete ac- 
tions, not general laws, which are of most interest and importance 
to the individual, this is even more obviously so in the economic 
order, for economics is not an a priori system but a working solu- 
tion to practical problems, a solution obtained for the most part 
by repeated trial and error. If moral principles are to remain in 
close contact with these experiments (made, alas, at the expense 
of the individual), they cannot impose themselves in doctrinaire 
fashion; they must, so to say, unfold all that is contained within 
them and let this content shape itself to the form of the economic 
and social experiment.’’' All that can be offered are tentative 
solutions, which will have to be tested by experience. Only thus 
can it be ascertained whether they will realize the desired justice 
without impairing industrial efficiency, the preservation of which 
is essential to the welfare of society. A system of abstract indus- 
trial justice, ignoring the concrete conditions of production and its 
dependence on material factors, might very easily result in a state 
of affairs in which justice itself becomes meaningless because 
there no longer are any goods to which it could be applied. The 
Christian ethos is to be injected, not into a vacuum, but into an 
economic order that has historically developed and taken on a 
certain stability and permanence. Before we can judge the mo- 
rality or immorality of the relations existing in this order, they 
must be understood in their technical as well as ethical aspects. 
Technical and moral knowledge must be wedded. Again we may 
quote the above-mentioned author who remarks: ‘‘What is not 
so often seen is that you cannot make a useful moral judgment 
about that actual system or some part of it without taking into 
consideration the knowledge that exists about the pertinent tech- 
nical sciences; still less can you undertake to improve the moral 
conditions of secular life without understanding a great deal 


about these sciences whose conclusions bear so heavily on that 
life.’’? 


MP an Introduction to Catholic Sociology,” in The Dublin Review (July, 1933). 
Cc. Crt. 
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Subordination of Industry to Ethics 


Ethics does not create human and social relations. These arise 
out of natural exigencies, and it then becomes the task of ethics 
to fashion them after a moral pattern and to bring them into har- 
mony with the requirements of justice. By reflection on the facts 
man arrives at a knowledge of the laws which should govern 
them. Accordingly, ethics always lags a little behind life and 
rarely catches up with it, since it is obvious that man cannot 
legislate for situations and relations which do not yet exist and 
of which he can have no idea. Thus, general ethics will always 
remain indebted to history and sociology and cannot dispense with 
their services. In particular, economic ethics surveys the data 
which the various economic and social sciences furnish and sub- 
jects them to critical moral appraisal. It lays down no rules for 
the exchange of goods until such an exchange has been actually 
established as an economic function within society; it has noth- 
ing to say about a just and fair wage until the wage-system has 
come into being. Economic relations do not spring from ethical 
considerations, but originate in ways that lie outside the domain 
of ethics. Industry, likewise, assumes a certain form under the 
influence of factors determined by human needs, technical inven- 
tions, and geographical conditions. To the extent that the form 
of industry is the result of a natural development utilizing to the 
best advantage the resources of the realm and adopting the me- 
chanical inventions of the time, industry remains entirely within 
its own sphere and as a consequence is autonomous. In these 
limits ethics makes no claim to dictate. Only when human 
values are involved does the competence of ethics begin. 

The dominating and specifying factors in human activity are 
objects, motives, and ends. These are arranged according to a 
hierarchical scale of values in which they must respectively take 
the place to which they are entitled. Some of these ends are 
moral in their own right; others become so only by being re- 
ferred to ends that belong to a higher order. Industrial activity 
is fitted into this order by means of the objects which it realizes, 
the motives by which it is prompted, and the ends which it pur- 
sues. At one glance, however, it appears that the specific ob- 
jectives of industrial activity do not directly bear on man’s high- 
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est end. Still, in some manner, albeit remotely and indirectly, 
all human activity not only can but must be made contributory to 
the ultimate end and the supreme good of human existence. In- 
dustrial activity constitutes no exception to this rule. Hence, 
though its immediate aim is the production of material goods, it 
can be well articulated with the moral and spiritual scheme of 
human life. Therein lie both its moral justification and its moral 
dignity. 

The basis of the moralization and idealization of industry is to 
be found in the composite nature of man, which entails a depen- 
dence of the spiritual on the corporeal and material. The higher 
spiritual fulfillment of man is essentially predicated on the satisfac- 
tion of bodily wants. It is to these wants that industry caters. 
To produce an adequate supply of the commodities serving this 
purpose is the specific end of the industrial function, and to ac- 
complish this purpose industry works out an efficient technique 
and an appropriate organization. In these matters pertaining to 
the management of industrial affairs and the profitable conduct 
of business morality has no advice to offer. Neither religion nor 
morality can save a badly conducted business enterprise from 
eventual ruin and bankruptcy. Moral goodness is no guarantee 
of business ability, and piety does not make up for deficient busi- 
ness methods. Industry having distinct ends also calls for dis- 
tinct aptitudes and abilities, which are not necessarily associated 
with moral rectitude and, like all other talents, must be culti- 
vated. 

By way of parenthesis, we may here introduce an observation 
which, if not directly belonging to our topic, is nevertheless ger- 
mane to the subject. A good, religious and honest man fails in 
his business, and attributes his failure to the fact that in our 
economic order honesty cannot survive. We admit that dis- 
honest competition has often ruined an enterprise conducted on 
honest lines. Still, we venture to say that, generally speaking, 
business failure is due to lack of business ability. Instead of 
putting the blame for his lack of success on his honesty, the good 
man who makes no headway in his business would do well to ex- 
amine the manner in which he conducts his business, for not un- 
likely it is there that he will find the cause of his failure. Good 
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men not seldom have a nonchalant, indifferent, and slovenly way 
of conducting their business, laboring under the fond delusion that 
their religiousness must supply their defects. Again we have the 
Catholic man who loses his position and immediately charges it to 
religious discrimination. He does not take the trouble to find out 
if inefficiency is not the real reason of his discharge. It flatters 
his personal vanity to pose asareligious martyr. Man inall situa- 
tions of life is but too willing to exonerate himself and to locate 
the source of his troubles outside of himself. Such unconscious 
self-deception is perhaps the most common fault of our race. 
Those who loudly proclaim that they never had a chance in this 
iniquitous world, and compassionately look on themselves as the 
innocent victims of circumstance, are legion. Now, truly there 
are ill-starred individuals who through no fault of their own are 
dogged by bad luck, but before one puts oneself into this unfor- 
tunate category and absolves oneself of all personal responsibility 
one should make sure by a sincere self-examination that one has 
not brought one’s ill-fortune on oneself. There is a worldly 
wisdom which is not incompatible with the highest wisdom, and 
which sometimes men of honesty affect to despise. Well, the 
Gospel itself commends the shrewdness of the unfaithful steward, 
and condemns the business inefficiency of the slothful servant who 
hid the talent that was entrusted to him in a napkin instead of 
rendering it productive by indefatigable and assiduous labor. 
There exists a virtue of industry which aims at a reasonable satis- 
faction of material needs and endeavors to supply human wants 
in the most economical manner. Lowly though this virtue may 
be, it is of basic importance and should not be scorned. The man 
who conducts his business in a wasteful manner should not pride 
himself on his superior virtue. He does not acquit himself well 
of his stewardship, and soon will be unable to treat his employes 
with justice and fairness. On the-contrary, these latter will be- 
’ come the victims of his unbusinesslike methods. It is this situa- 
tion which Pius XI had in view when he wrote: ‘The condition of 
any particular business and of its owner must also come into 
question in settling the scale of wages; for it is unjust to demand 
wages so high that an employer cannot pay them without ruin, 
and without consequent distress amongst the working people 
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themselves. If the business make smaller profit on account of 
bad management, want of enterprise or out-of-date methods, this 
is not a just reason for reducing the workingmen’s wages.’”® 
Faithful stewardship, which manages industry in a way benefi- 
cial to society, increases the material goods needed by men, pro- 
vides employment for labor, preserves economically the working 
capital of the business, expands the enterprise in response to the 
needs of the community, and places it on a secure and stable 
basis—such stewardship is a real virtue not always sufficiently 
recognized and deserving of a high rank. An efficient industrial- 
ist and a good business man may be a great blessing to a commu- 
nity. A neglectful business man is no asset for society, and merely 
deceives himself in thinking that he is a good Christian. The 
first duties that a man must conscientiously fulfill, are those that 
arise out of the particular situation in life in which he has been 
placed. 

Industry, then, ministers to the material wants of man, but 
these wants must be correlated with higher specifically human 
ends of man. To remain on a truly human level, industry must 
supply material goods in a manner consonant with human nature, 
both as concerns the objects which are produced and the way in 
which they are produced. When industry repudiates the essen- 
tial subordination to the higher spiritual ends of man, it degrades 
itself and leads to an inevitable degradation of man; when it 
willingly and consistently subordinates itself to the spiritual pur- 
pose of human existence, it truly promotes man’s highest interests, 
creates the foundations of culture and civilization, and assists in 
lifting man to his proper perfection as far as this is attainable in 
this earthly life. Such service confers on industry a genuine 
nobility and invests it with spiritual significance. The so-called 
absolute autonomy, which liberalism demands for industry, 
wrests it from the context of human purposes, and as a conse- 
quence despoils it of all real dignity. This is not pure specula- 
tion, but has been amply demonstrated by the sad experiences of 
our days, which eloquently testify to the fact that industry, when 
emancipated from moral ends, leads to the enslavement and the 
degeneracy of our kind and to a deterioration of the quality of 
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civilization. It is more ennobling to be instrumental in the at- 
tainment of a higher purpose than to become completely absorbed 
in a lower one. In this sense Father Valére Fallon, S.J., writes: 
“Ethics orientates, elevates, supports, and contains the economic 
activity of man.’’* 

In the light of recent catastrophic events we may justly add 
that, if the dissociation of the immediate objective of industry 
from the integral purpose of human life is consummated, it will 
not be long before industry fails completely within its own prov- 
ince. As man is one, so life must be unified. If the unity of life 
is in any way broken up, all the several parts are unfavorably 
affected. It may be that for a brief time a section cut loose from 
its relations to the whole flourishes and obtains an unexpected 
growth, but this cannot be lasting. Thus it happened with re- 
gard to industry, which in the beginning seemed to thrive in its 
isolation; but the nemesis rapidly came in the breakdown of 
economic life which our generation was compelled to witness. 
Without danger man cannot be divided; and if the so-called eco- 
nomic man is divorced from the moral man, the operation will not 
only be fatal to the moral good of man, but will likewise prove 
destructive of his economic welfare. 

Man’s nature in its undivided wholeness, in its material as well 
as its spiritual aspects, constitutes the norm, the measure, and the 
regulative principle of every function which is carried on in so- 
ciety. Production is not just production, but production for 
man. Man is not any kind of a consumer, but a human consumer. 
Even his purely bodily wants cannot simply be parallelled with 
similar needs of the animal, but are stamped with a unique char- 
acter. They form the warp, into the texture of which something 
spiritual has to be woven. 

Our conclusion, therefore, will have to be that industry must 
satisfy human wants in a manner that will contribute to the full- 

est development of human personality and cultural advancement. 
This, however, it will not accomplish if it is made the determining 
and dominating factor in society as the materialistic philosophy 
of communism would have it, but only when it is organically 


4 “Principles of Social Economy.” Translated by Rev. John L. McNulty, Ph.D. 
(New York City). 
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fitted into the totality of life and properly subordinated to the 
spiritual purpose of life. The higher development does not spon- 
taneously grow from the lower, but the inferior ends must be 
grafted into the living organism and by this process become sub- 
limated and spiritualized. It is a cosmic law that the higher 
reaches down to the lower and assimilates and perfects it. After 
these preliminary considerations we shall be in a position to set 
forth the nature of industry and to lay down the laws by which it 
must be governed. This is what in the real sense we can call the 
rationalization of industry. 








Making Distinctions in Sermons 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


I once heard a cultured priest illustrate, in half-a-dozen different 
ways, the distinction between explicit and implicit. Without un- 
pleasant intrusiveness, I was enabled to ask a pious and fairly 
well-read old lady who had listened to the sermon, what was her 
idea of the meaning of explicit and implicit. She replied that she 
attached no meaning whatsoever to either word. I do not con- 
tend, just at the present moment, that this anecdote “proves” 
anything. But it may serve as a sort of text for a discussion of 
the desirability, in general, of making distinctions in our sermons. 

An argument contra might point out that our allotment of time 
for preaching is ordinarily very brief, and making distinctions is 
rather a carefully slow business; and that our congregations may 
be puzzled rather than enlightened by the Scholastic exercise of 
distinctions. Two contrasting ideas brought into a sermon may 
confuse, rather than clarify, the matter at issue. Our non- 
Scholastic congregations would prefer a simple, straightforward 
declaration of duty which can be easily understood and well re- 
membered. 

An argument pro could remind us that Our Lord sometimes 
made distinctions in His simple manner of preaching. On one 
occasion He pointed out to His hearers what they may have 
deemed rather a finely drawn distinction between two duties: 
“Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites: because you 
tithe mint, and anise, and cummin, and have left the weightier 
things of the law, judgment, and mercy, and faith. These things 
you ought to have done, and not have left those undone” (Matt., 
xxiii. 23). 

It is true, the scribes and Pharisees were “‘educated”’ folk and 
‘could appreciate the fine distinction between duties, all of which 
were to be attended to with,. however, an intelligent discrimina- 
tion in respect of their relative importance. But when sending 
out the less “educated’’ Apostles, Our Lord also drew certain 
striking distinctions. He warned the Apostles that they were to 
be as gentle sheep amongst ravening wolves, and that they must 
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accordingly be wise as serpents and meanwhile be simple as doves. 
The contrasts between sheep and wolves needed no elaboration, 
but that between serpents and doves would indeed tolerate some 
particularization of details, which He therefore proceeded to give 
in the remaining part of Chapter X of St. Matthew. 

An interesting and practical sermon could be based on these 
warnings given to the Apostles. The details will have a varied 
significance for us of to-day and for our flocks. All of us, pastors 
and flocks alike, in various senses or ways live as sheep amongst 
wolves in both our worldly and our spiritual spheres. The 
worldly ways could, and occasionally ought to, be illustrated by 
pastoral cautions—for example, against subscribing to Catholic 
periodicals through self-professed ‘‘agents’’ who show no proper 
credentials, against giving contributions to “‘priests’’ or ‘‘nuns”’ 
who can show no authentic authorization from the diocesan Or- 
dinary,and soon and soon. The simplicity of the dove is not the 
simplicity of a foolish mind, as Brother Leo wittily pointed out 
in one of his Book Reviews: 


“In our novitiate days one piece of standard spiritual reading was 
a verbose sermon by a French bishop on the subject of simplicity. 
There were I forget how many paragraphs in the discourse, but every 
one of them began and ended with the exclamation: ‘Oh, simplicity, 
simplicity, simplicity!’ 

“‘We did not take the good bishop too seriously. We were human 
and Americans. Indeed, respectfully of course, we even laughed a 
little, for we suspected, perhaps wrongly, that he didn’t really mean 
all he said. No man could manage to make his way to the episco- 
pacy—even in France—who believed in simplicity, simplicity, as 
wholeheartedly as he appeared to do. 

“*,.. Our need in this country and to-day is not for more simplicity, 
certainly not for more gullibility; but for a little healthy cynicism 
and development of a rational—and national—critical faculty. 
There is nothing like a pin for puncturing a toy balloon.” 


It 
Our principal interest, however, lies in the spiritual domain. 
Some of the parables assigned to the Sundays of the liturgical 


year offer, I think, a notable opportunity for desirable distinctions. 
Let us glance at the Gospels of the Eighth and Tenth Sundays 


after Pentecost. 
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The Gospel of the Eighth Sunday after Pentecost offers several 
difficulties. First of all, the people may be confused by an appar- 
ent distinction between the terms used to describe the master or 
employer of the unjust steward. He is referred to in the begin- 
ning of the parable as ‘‘a certain rich man’’ and later as “‘lord.”’ 
If our hearers are closely attentive as well as fairly keen-witted, 
they may note that the expression ‘‘his lord”’ identifies the two 
terms (that is, ‘‘a certain rich man” and ‘‘lord’’). Still later, how- 
ever, they hear: ‘‘And the lord commended the unjust steward”’ 
—and (unless they are remarkably keen-witted as well as closely 
attentive) they may confuse ‘‘the lord’”’ with Our Lord, who ap- 
parently continues to applaud the unjust steward as wiser in his 
generation than the children of light. The King James Bible 
uses our phraseology: ‘‘And the lord commended the unjust stew- 
ard.”” But the Revised Version seems to have noted the danger 
of misapprehension, and to have removed that danger by the easy 
method of changing ‘‘the’’ to “his” (‘‘And his lord commended 
ae: * 

It is an additional difficulty that the strange expression, 
“friends of the mammon of iniquity,’ should also demand explana- 
tion together with some distinctions.? 

The moral of the parable, as pointed out by Our Lord, is the 
wonderful power and efficacy of almsgiving. In spite of this ob- 
vious moral, commentators feel called upon to remind us—doubt- 
less because of the abundance of strange phraseology in our 
Challoner’s Bible—that it was the steward’s own master (‘‘his 
lord’) who commended the cunning adroitness of the steward. 
The expression, ‘‘acted wisely,’”’ does not represent the Greek text 
accurately. But “wisely” is found in the King James Version 


1 Archbishop MacEvilly deemed the expression, ‘‘And the lord commended,” 
worthy of the warning comment: “‘. . . that is ‘the lord’ of the unjust steward.” If 
his learned readers could be helped by this comment, a fortiori should the merely 
listening folk in our congregations be similarly helped by a preacher. 

2 Here again the King James Version uses our phraseology, ‘friends of,’’ while the 
Revised Version explains: ‘. . . friends by means of the mammon .. .”’ (italics mine). 
MacEvilly similarly comments: ‘‘. . . make friends for yourselves out of the unjust, 
unrighteous mammon.” When the preacher defines ‘‘“mammon of iniquity’’ as the 
riches that too often tend towards iniquity, the expression amounts to ‘‘make friends 
of riches’”—language which will seem queer to our hearers, whereas to ‘‘make friends 
by means of riches’’ is quite easily intelligible. It is a pity that the negotiations be- 
tween Newman and Kenrick looking towards a revision of our Challoner’s Bible 
came to naught. Unnecessary difficulties confront the preacher when he must spend 
some of his already too limited time in making the mere phraseology of the Gospels 
intelligible to the people. 
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and in the Revised Version as well as in our Challoner’s edition. 
Archbishop MacEvilly comments on “the dexterous cunning— 
‘acted wisely’—displayed” by the unjust steward.* Even at the 
risk of clouding somewhat the great moral of the parable, it seems 
necessary to make such distinctions as the commentators are at 
large pains to make, in order to meet the adverse criticisms of un- 
believers and the possible scandal of the exigent believer. Neither 
may our hearers go away with the thought that they may rob 
Peter in order to succor Paul. The dishonest tradesman or work- 
ingman or business man or salesman or banker or broker or law- 
yer or physician must not salve his conscience at his soul’s ex- 
pense, comforting himself with the reflection: ‘Well, I square 
things by giving quite a lot to charity.” Although in the reading 
of the Gospel we say “‘acted wisely,” in our sermon we might 
better say, “acted with low and dishonest cunning.’’ When Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote (in ‘The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table’): ‘“The lord, it will be recollected, commended the unjust 
steward because he had done wisely,’’ he may have thought that 
“the lord” referred to Our Lord. Howbeit, Holmes immediately 
adds: “‘His shrewdness was held up as an example, but after all he 
was a miserable swindler, and deserved the state-prison as much 
as any of our financial operators.’”” Holmes was pointing out 
that the parable had a very limited application, and must not be 
construed too largely. It might not be amiss for the preacher 
(if he speak before well-read hearers) to quote this Protestant 
layman’s view of the parable, merely to reinforce the distinction 
between real wisdom and low and dishonest cunning.‘ 


3 Even in a comparatively short sermon, the distinction between wisdom and low 
cunning could be made clear by rehearsing the quotation MacEvilly makes from Dr. 
MacCarthy in hunc locum: ‘‘What is commended, then, on the part of the unjust 
steward, is his cunning, his cleverness, and this by his temporal lord only... .” 
The passage is too long for full quotation here, but not for inclusion in even a short 
sermon. 

‘ Before a similarly qualified auditory it might be permissible to seek the aid of 
humor in discussing the word “‘wisely.” Horace tells us that Apollo had severely lec- 
tured the young Hercules on the sin of theft, only to discover that during the lecture 
Hercules had stolen Apollo’s quiver and arrows—whereupon Apollo couldn’t help 
laughing: Risit Apollo, sang Horace. Humorously, as well as sadly, Father Feeney 
points out in his ““Manual of Sacred Rhetoric,”” how poorly we must be instructing 
young boys on the Seventh Commandment if, while we are speaking on this theme, 
we see one boy rifling the pocket of another boy. In our sermon on the Unjust 
Steward we are not to “gag” at the word “wisely,” but rather to explain simply that 
“wisely” here really means “cunningly” just as a good Christian sees only foolishness 
in what is called the wisdom of the world. Language is a curious medium for the ex- 
— of thought. A medieval poet sang of the Good Thief as having ‘‘stolen” 

eaven. 
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Distinctions must be made. Insisting on the necessity of gener- 
ous almsgiving, we may well insist also on the fact that justice 
comes before charity to the poor. What always remains domi- 
nant is: ““Render to every man his due.’’ Some of our easygoing 
hearers may need to have this preached with emphatic clearness, 
while at the same time the duty of almsgiving is shown to be ex- 
tremely important because, if we give with the pure motive of 
pleasing God, we shall have a multitude of grateful clients plead- 
ing for us before the throne of God. I do not think that this duty 
of almsgiving will be clouded by a brief disquisition on honesty,® 
or that our sermon will be greatly lengthened thereby. 

We may now consider another parable which offers opportuni- 
ties for desirable distinctions. 


III 


The Gospel of the Tenth Sunday after Pentecost presents us 
with the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. 

The Pharisee no doubt spoke truly when he declared: ‘“‘I fast 
twice in the week; I give tithes of all that I possess.’”” He there- 
fore did things which in themselves were good and praiseworthy 
and right for him to do. But it was wrong for him to boast, 
whether in private or in public, of his probity and holiness. And 
we are not uncharitable in surmising that he did right things in a 
wrong way because his motives in doing them were wrong, as Our 
Lord points out in several places in the Evangelists. It was 
doubly wrong to contrast his own self-assumed virtue with the 
presumed (perhaps correctly presumed) sinfulness of the Publican. 

Just as, in the preceding parable of the Unjust Steward, Our 
Lord had the single purpose of praising the virtue of almsgiving, 
so here He had the single purpose of inculcating the virtue of hu- 
mility. The humble, broken-hearted sorrow of the Publican 
gained for him God’s pardon, while the self-satisfied and boastful 
pride of the Pharisee robbed him of any heavenly reward for deeds 


5 The preacher might also show that while, in a worldly way, the steward illus- 
trated the wisdom of serpents, his lord and master illustrated the simplicity of doves. 
He never seems to have guarded himself against the possible dishonesty of the stew- 
ard. But the steward found out ultimately that ‘‘crime does not pay.’’ Parents 
also are sometimes foolish in sending children out to pay for groceries, only to dis- 
cover later that the children have been systematically misrepresenting the prices 
charged and pocketing the rest of the change. Parents have a duty towards their 
children, and should not illustrate, in their carelessness and preoccupation of mind, 
the “simplicity of doves.” 
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which in themselves were good. Humility, like almsgiving, is a 
virtue worthy of all stress and of the highest encomiums. 

Perhaps what has been said so far is a satisfactorily brief sum- 
mary of the parable. A slight development of the summary 
might constitute a three-minute sermon. But such a sermon 
could be made desirably longer by the inclusion of some distinc- 
tions that could prove helpful to some of the hearers. 

(1) In our times the picture painted by the parable may seem 
unreal. Even the most self-satisfied millionaire who gives not- 
able largess to colleges, libraries, hospitals, and the like, would be 
laughed at by his associates if he should stand up and boast of his 
liberality even in the bosom, so to speak, of his own exclusive 
clubs; he could not conceivably do so in a church. “It simply 
isn’t done.’”’ Present-day congregations would accordingly have 
to be told that such things appear to have been done—incredible 
though it be—in the time of Our Lord. ‘‘Take heed,” He said 
in the Sermon on the Mount, “‘that you do not your justice before 
men to be seen by them. ... Therefore when thou dost an alms- 
deed, sound not a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the 
synagogues and in the streets, that they may be honored by men.... 
And when you pray, you shall not be as the hypocrites, that love 
to stand and pray in the synagogues and corners of the streets. . . . 
And when you fast, be not as the hypocrites, sad.’’ The true 
picture could be added to, but what has been quoted from Our 
Lord’s Sermon will serve as a vignette. Who can realize that 
picture to-day? 

A further distinction is proper. Not all Pharisees were of this 
kind. Nicodemus, Gamaliel, and Saul, for instance, were excep- 
tions. Nevertheless, the Pharisee of our parable was fairly drawn 
from life. Similarly, a sinner of to-day who repents profoundly 
does not act in church as did the Publican in our parable. Times 
and manners have changed greatly. 

It would, therefore, seem that the application of this parable to 
our own circumstances demands some thought and some art, in 
respect of both parties (the self-satisfied man and the self-accus- 
ing sinner), in order to make the parable sufficiently realistic to 
touch the consciences of the folk of to-day. Have we nowadays 
any Catholics who are virtually hypocrites, not like those of old 
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assuredly, but still meriting a similar castigation? And are the 
truly repentant sinners of to-day humbling themselves like the 
Publican of old? Again, ‘‘it simply isn’t done.’’ Neither do we 
expect that it shall be or should be done. 

(2) In ‘“‘The Poet at the Breakfast-Table,’’ Oliver Wendell 
Holmes made this comment: ‘“The parable was told to illustrate 
a single virtue, humility, and the most unwarranted inferences 
have been drawn from it as to the whole character of the two 
parties.” I do not know, and he does not clearly specify, any of 
these unwarranted inferences. Perhaps they did not reside in 
any verbal pronouncements, but were made evident to him in cer- 
tain manners, customs, or casually made ‘‘side-remarks.’’ As a 
physician, he came in contact with many classes of patients. As 
a littérateur, he mingled with men of culture, refinement, and 
worldly esteem. As a professor of medicine at two universities, 
he knew many scientists closely and informally. His observa- 
tion could thus have been both extensive and fairly evaluative in 
quality. Howbeit, this is what he had to say on the matter: 


“It seems not at all unlikely, but rather probable, that the Phari- 
see was a fairer dealer, a better husband, and a more charitable person 
than the Publican, whose name has come down to us ‘linked with one 
virtue,’ but who may have been guilty, for aught that appears to 
the contrary, of a thousand crimes... The parable of the Phari- 
see and the Publican is a perpetual warning against spiritual pride.” 


The Doctor’s suppositions here are not improbable. For the 
Pharisee had to be externally good, while the Publican had evi- 
dently been either externally or internally bad. What follows 
may be an illustration of one of the “unwarranted inferences”’ 
drawn from the parable: 


“But it must not frighten any one of us out of being thankful 
that he is not, like this or that neighbor, under bondage to strong 
drink or opium, that he is not an Erie-Railroad Manager, and that 
his head rests in virtuous calm on his own pillow. If he prays in the 
morning to be kept out of temptation as well.as for his daily bread, 
shall he not return thanks at night that he has not fallen into sin as 
well as that his stomach has been filled ?”’ 


Obviously, we can and should be thankful that we are not 
drunkards or victims of opium—but our thanks must be rendered 
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to God, and not to our own prowess in virtue. Also, we are not 
to contrast ourselves favorably with ‘‘this or that neighbor,” but 
be content rather to say, with St. Francis de Sales when a drunken 
man stumbled past him: ‘‘There, but for the grace of God, goes 
Francis.’ And we shall thank the Giver of all good gifts for our 
not having sinned during the day and for our not having hungered 
or thirsted without relief. The Doctor’s concluding sentence was 
perhaps written in haste: 

“T do not think the poor Pharisee has ever had fair play, and I am 
afraid a good many people sin with the comforting, half-latent, 
intention of smiting their breasts afterwards and repeating the 
prayer of the Publican.” 


The latter portion of this sentence perhaps represents a satiric 
outlook on certain kinds of religious folk. Certainly, John Henry 
Newman wrote in the Appendix to his ‘‘Apologia pro Vita Sua’”’ 
of people who prided themselves on their exceedingly high stand- 
ard of veracity, but who on occasion decided to lie nevertheless, 
and then comforted themselves with the reflection that it did no 
good to recall such a lapse from virtue, hoping meanwhile that 
such a lapse would not occur again, but withal knowing very well 
that if the temptation came again it would again be yielded to. 
This kind of championship of the virtue of veracity, truly, might 
well lead thoughtful moralists to cry out: Non tali auxtho! 

Self-satisfied ‘‘virtue’’ and humble penitence do not manifest 
themselves to-day as they are pictured in the parable. The dis- 
tinction between then and now might well be made in our sermon. 
Meanwhile, such pride and such penitence no doubt do exist to- 
day. How shall they be severally recognized by those whom they 
so intimately concern? This recognition could well be stressed 
as a desirable fruit to be gained by meditating on the parable. 








Religion and Life 


By JoserpH A. HUGHES 


Every student of medieval history knows the sad story of 
Abelard. He was a man of great intellectual gifts, which even 
approximated genius. His eminence was great in the field of 
philosophy. He had trained his intellectual faculties to a very 
high degree. And yet, brilliant as he was, educated as he was— 
he fell. He fell because he had neglected to train his heart and 
his will. He strained after honor and renown in the world of men, 
and forgot that all this life finds its reason and its purpose in the 
will of an omnipotent Creator. He developed his mind; he 
failed to develop a strong, true character. 

This is the story of more than Abelard. We need but to glance 
into the history of any period to find parallel portraits. It is a 
story, in fact, that unfolds itself almost daily before our very 
eyes. We have all too familiar experience of the young lad who 
enters school in his tender years, advances in age and wisdom, de- 
velops in mind and grows in stature until he has reached the peak 
of manhood’s power—and then stands on the stage of the world, 
brilliant perhaps, but Godless and spineless. He pretends to 
have donned the toga of a broad culture. His mind is steeped in 
the best traditions of the world’s progress, and he is glibly con- 
versant with the facts and spirits of science, and literature, and 
art. But beyond this he has not gone. His heart is cold to- 
wards the Author of all, his will remains weak, his life is a scandal. 
Is this man educated? Who needs to be told the answer? 

Much of the education of the day is wanting in the proper ori- 
entation. It leaves out of the curriculum the name of God, the 
Author of the universe, the First Principle and Last End of all 
creation, love of whom is the crowning joy of human life. 

Education, in its practical aspect, is termed a preparation for 
life. It should then prepare fully for life, and for a full life. Its 
end, above all else, should be self-training, character-formation. 
For the first lesson of life is to learn how to live and thereby attain 
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all that for which we were given life. Education without God is 
education without religion. And education without religion is an 
anomaly, even though such a manner of education is commonly 
attempted in the world around us. 

Education is a preparation for life: religion is life. Religion 
is the bond which unites man to God, created reason to Un- 
created Being. It consists in humble subservience to the Divine 
Intelligence and faithful observance of the moral law which that 
Intelligence has ordained. We were made, not only to know God, 
but also to love and serve Him. The virtue of religion perfects 
us in such a way as to incline us to render to God at all times the 
worship which is His due. We can worship Him not only in 
thought and prayer but in every action which we perform. St. 
Paul admonished the Corinthians: ‘‘Whether you eat or drink, or 
whatsoever else you do, do all to the glory of God.’”” When we 
subordinate all our thoughts and actions to the Divine Will and 
live in full conformity with the dictates of God’s law, we are truly 
religious. The man who does this keeps the proper relation to 
God and to his neighbor and does justice to himself. This man is 
a man of character. His life is dominated by principles. He is 
at peace with the world and with himself. He owns a jewel of 
rarest quality. 

Macaulay speaks, with a dash of irony, of the God-fearing Puri- 
tan who knelt in the dust and praised his God, with his heel on the 
neck of his king, God’s representative on earth. This is obviously 
not true religion. The woman who reads her Bible all morning, 
and then rips to pieces her neighbor’s reputation throughout the 
afternoon, has not developed true character. The intellectual 
who can discourse profoundly and beautifully on the glories of 
Homer, but who has not learned how to live well, has a perverted 
sense of values. The child who wins all the catechism medals 
only to become a subject for the juvenile court has not been 
trained properly for life. 

It should be the educator’s aim to inculcate not only a knowl- 
edge of what is right but also a love for doing the upright and 
worthy thing. He must prepare the student for life in all its 
awful reality, for the warfare against passion and pride, for hon- 
est, open, God-fearing conduct. The student must learn to love 
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God and his neighbor—and to conquer himself. The teacher of 
religion has in particular the broad burden of instructing not only 
the minds of the children but also their hearts. He must inspire 
them to lives that will be fruitful in faith, and prayer, and good 
works. If his influence ceases when the book is closed and the 
class is dismissed, he has failed. To test his success it will be 
necessary to read his pupils’ hearts and regard their daily lives— 
to follow them into the street, and onto the playground, and into 
the home. Do they live as they are taught to live? Do they 
bow obediently to the will of God? Are their prayers reflected in 
their actions? Do they love their playmates and cherish the 
rights of others? Do they respect their parents and obey their 
teachers? Is there any inordinate passion lurking in the depths 
of their souls? Do they keep faith with themselves? All this 
they must do, and more, before they are fully educated and pre- 
pared for life. These are but some of the indications which would 
help us to discern a strong, upright character. 

The cold knowledge of what is right and the mere external ob- 
servance of feasts, fasts, and such things do not in themselves 
make for true religion or true religious character—any more than 
green and red lights on an evergreen tree make a true Christmas 
for one who does not know and love a Baby who was God. 

When the child or man has learned to do all that becomes his 
human dignity, he has learned his lesson well. His life will then 
take on anew adornment. Writers of genius can picture in living 
words types of beauty conceived in fervent fancy, painters can 
portray them on canvas, and sculptors can mold them into en- 
during works of art. But a human soul can build for itself a 
monument more lasting than brass. With the pagan poet it can 
sing but with fuller meaning: ‘“‘Exegi monumentum ere peren- 
nius.”” Life in this event is more than a work of art. It is an in- 
spired and an inspiring prayer lifting, Gothic-like, unto the skies 
and beyond. Even though the eyes of mortal creature never 
light upon the product, and the ears of human kind never hear its 
glorious story, and though it never enter into the heart of man to 
conceive the wonder that has been worked, yet such a one has 
not failed. The Angels will exult, and God will take that person 
to His heart for ever. 
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The Teacher Taught 

Teaching religion is generally considered in terms of what a 
teacher can teach a child. A new conception of the matter is 
embraced in the discussion of what a child can teach a teacher. 
The noble endeavor of Christian education is replete with bless- 
ings and lessons that enrich the teacher’s experience and ennoble 
his life. It is my firm conviction that I set out on one of my 
greatest spiritual adventures when I essayed the réle of religious 
instructor. 

A catechist who had met for the first time the class he was to 
conduct for the year returned with the naive report that ‘“‘there 
is no poetry in their faces.”” Perhaps he was right (I am not sure), 
but undoubtedly in the time that has elapsed since, he has found 
that there is something more than poetry there—that there is in- 
spiration to nobler achievement and to high resolves of greater 
spiritual perfection. 

There is, first of all, simplicty. Since the teacher’s duty is to 
lead his protégés to the heights of virtue, he must first place him- 
self on their level. He must study their interests, be able to ap- 
preciate their naiveté, have sympathy for their sorrows and glad- 
ness for their joys. One must stoop to look into the soul of a 
child. But the proud man cannot stoop. He is too much en- 
grossed in his own vain imaginings. He knows too much of 
philosophy, and theology, and science, and art, and all such 
things, to engage himself seriously in the idle prattlings of mere 
babes who scarcely know more than the alphabet. He hesitates 
to interest himself in unattractive children whose only claim to 
charity is that God has given them an immortal soul which must 
be saved. What fools we men are! Do we hold ourselves aloof 
from those whom Christ was eager to embrace and bless? Wit- 
ness the touching Gospel picture of loving mothers hurrying with 
their children to the kindest and the wisest Master earth has ever 
seen. And He received them tenderly, ‘for of such is the king- 
dom of God.”’ 

The child’s saving virtue is simplicity, and it is contagious. In 
a little one this virtue is delightful, sweet as the song of a bird at 
dawn; in a man of great parts it has transcendent beauty. It 
is refreshing; it is stimulating; it is elevating. We may learn 
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its way by humbling ourselves to wholesome contact with little 
children in laboring on their behalf. 

Simplicity is a lesson that a child can teach a man, and it is a 
timely lesson. The very spirit of this age is opposed to simplicity. 
Men are easily puffed up with the knowledge of a few books. 
Many grasp ceaselessly for that power and glory which fade in the 
failing of life’s breath. They could learn a parable of life at the 
feet of a child. Would that they could understand that all these 
objects of worldly ambition vanish as falling stars that but catch 
the eye for an instant and then disappear for ever! Simplicity is 
indeed a seed of enduring quality that will bear fruit a hundred- 
fold. 

Deep interest in work among children engenders a love for 
them that is very salutary. No one can despise the lowliest of 
Christ’s flock and at the same time have any great success in 
winning them to Christ. Their simplicity, their innocence, their 
candor, and their winning ways, despite their mischievousness, 
attract those who are willing to give themselves unstintingly for 
the spiritual betterment of others. This love for children is a 
noble love. It sees in every child the likeness to God; it beholds 
in each a potential saint. It is a ceaseless, unwearying love that 
longs to notice each little advancement in the ways of perfection. 
It seeks out the wayward and encourages the faltering. It finds 
patience for the dull and hope for the fallen, weighing the mighty 
value of each single soul. It gives direction to a holy zeal. It is 
a flame ever mounting higher. God seems to give it generously 
to those who earnestly strive to draw souls to the kingdom of 
heaven. 

In the lives of the young sitting at his feet, drinking in all his 
words, being impressed and inspired by the message which the 
Church has sent him to teach, the teacher sees as in a mirror his 
own life with all its blemishes, misguided ambitions, and shattered 
ideals. Is it possible to urge with all the conviction of an Apostle 
the need of aspiring to true nobility of life, and at the same time 
be indifferent to such aspirations in one’s own heart? Can we ex- 
hort innocent children to fight the first stirrings of temptation 
sternly and boldly, and be loath ourselves to cast aside promptly 
every evil solicitation? Can we inspire them to abhor the very 
name of sin, and have all the while an affection for some manifes- 
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tation of it? Can we teach them the sublime meaning of the 
Lord’s Prayer, and say it coldly and indifferently ourselves? Can 
we bid them live within the shadow of the cross, and give our- 
selves to self-indulgence and to luxury? The lessons of the re- 
ligion hour are life-lessons, and a wholehearted attempt to incul- 
cate them into the hearts of the children helps to make us too more 
faithful to them. 

Since religion is life, the religious instructor’s success or failure 
must be tested in the devious paths of daily conduct, amid the 
problems and strife of human existence. The crowning glory of a 
worth-while life is character, life dominated by upright principles. 
The teacher of religion is taught to realize this. At the same time, 
with experience in this field, he comes to understand how futile are 
his efforts alone, and how necessary is the help of One whose 
powers transcend immeasurably those of even the most talented of 
men. Here is a lesson with which theology bristles, but which is 
never brought home to us so forcefully as in the travails of a hu- 
man work to keep innocent souls innocent, and lead them to that 
end in which alone the human heart finds rest. This lesson, once 
learned, is the key to a higher perfection. 

There are, indeed, many and various fruits to be gathered by 
the sincere teacher of religion. A mere indication has been made 
of some of those which refer to his spiritual betterment. And, 
after all, that betterment is what counts most. The Church needs 
men of the intellectual stamp, learned, cultured, refined. She 
needs theologians, philosophers, scientists, orators, littérateurs and 
the like. But above all she needs men of strong, manly piety and 
sublime spiritual ideals. These are not signs of weakness; they 
are signs of strength. Nor are they incompatible with scholar- 
ship, or true manhood, or the like. It is the interior life of holy 
priests and Religious that has power to change the face of the 
earth—power not only to bring converts to the fold and sinners to 
repentance, but also to lead the good closer to Christ. It is clear 
that the work of teaching others fulfills a noble mission when it 
brings home to a teacher that he must be more than a mere 
preacher of the word. 

The Teacher of Religion 

Outside the actual work of sanctifying souls through offering 

sacrifice and administering the Sacraments, there is perhaps noth- 
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ing more fundamental and of greater influence in the economy of 
salvation than the sound instruction of children in the ways and 
ideals of Christian Doctrine. It is necessary to get the child in 
his formative years in order effectively to help to cast his plastic 
character into the mold of pure and noble thought and action be- 
fore it is dominated by the inordinate tendencies of the lower in- 
stincts. 

Ever since the day when the tragic drama of Paradise Lost was 
first enacted, human life has been featured by a bitter struggle 
between the forces of life and the forces of death. The world is 
a stage on which we see these two forces in the death grip. But 
it is in the silent sanctuary of the soul that the real struggle takes 
place, surpassing in grimness and pathos all the unbridled clashes 
of mighty warring nations. Herein the powers of light and under- 
standing are arrayed against the powers of darkness and ‘‘the 
spirits of wickedness in the high places.” 

If all this is so, if man’s eternal future hangs on the outcome of 
all this conflict in which he must emerge master, what great need 
there is of light, and strength, and inspiration, and supernatural 
aid! Christ Himself came to aid mankind in the struggle and to 
teach the way to victory. Moreover, He sent His chosen ones 
to the farthest confines of the world to carry His message and His 
help to all that seek it. The Church has from her infant days 
assumed the burden of instructing all her children in the way that 
leads to peace at last. She has sent her apostles to hostile peoples 
and to martyrdom to teach Christ crucified; she has sent her 
missionaries to distant lands and to persecution to teach the 
Christian concept of life; she has from earliest times called the 
flower of Christian manhood and womanhood from home and 
worldly ambitions to teach both young and old that life is not 
worth living unless it is lived in union with Christ unto life ever- 
lasting. 

This is the burden of the Catholic teacher’s message: to teach 
Christ and the teachings of Christ to all His little children. And 
how great is the responsibility that rests on the shoulders of those 
who have heeded the call to instruct those tender minds and to 
train those tender hearts to lives worthy of their Christian dig- 
nity! 
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The most important work of life is to learn how to live. And 
to teach anyone properly how to live is assuredly an art, if any- 
thing is. Consequently, the mentality of a teacher of religion is 
worthy of consideration. 

The portrait of the young priest setting out on his priestly 
mission, with all the zeal of a Paul bent on bringing the whole 
world to the feet of Christ, is a familiar one. That should be the 
picture of the true catechist. Of course, it is not difficult to find 
some older men—with whom perhaps the years have been unkind, 
whose harvest field does not look prosperous—who will smile sar- 
donically at all this fresh energy that would transform the face 
of the earth. But such an attitude on the part of anyone should 
not dampen the ardor nor kill the enthusiasm of one who longs 
for the spreading of God’s kingdom. The business of teaching 
religion is a serious business. It merits all the attention and 
earnestness that a zealous soul can give it. Though it is not pos- 
sible to convert the whole world to nobility of life (and that is 
not the mission entrusted to us), it is possible to do at least some 
little good, if only in a forgotten corner of a single parish. 

The person who looks on teaching Catechism and kindred work 
as a recreation and does it for the so-called ‘‘fun’’ involved, is 
missing the mark, as is he who regards the Catechism classroom 
merely as a training ground for some vague future activity. The 
training, to be sure, is invaluable, but the only real training is to be 
got by sincere, thorough, honest effort in every way possible to 
teach a saving doctrine and to inspire the hearts of the young 
to live lives that will be richer in virtue. 

Every child is deserving of individual care and consideration— 
even the lowliest, dullest, and least attractive. A good teacher 
will study each one’s peculiarities, faults and virtues, for each one 
of these little ones carries within himself the seeds of future glory. 
All must be tenderly nurtured that they may flower into that 
beauty of character which is a pledge of unending joy to come. 

Earnestness of purpose and deep sincerity in this work will 
promote a spirit of interest that will forbid one to attempt to 
teach a class without preparation. I think it was St. John Bap- 
tist de la Salle who considered this a cardinal crime of pedagogy. 
It surely is a crime in the Catechism classroom. One, for ex- 
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ample, who has only a few hours a week to do the most far-reach- 
ing work of all education, must certainly not overlook or treat 
lightly this important matter. It matters little how brilliant a 
person be; he will do justice to his class only through organiza- 
tion and preparation. 

Initiative is another characteristic of one who takes to heart all 
that it means to be a teacher of religion. Every available aid will 
be eagerly grasped. No opportunity will be slighted. The best 
methods will be sought out and used to the best advantage. 

These are but some of the attitudes that a catechist must take 
towards the work of teaching religion. Almost every one knows 
all this and more. But sometimes we are apt to grow lax in our 
duties, especially when the dark cloud of discouragement hangs 
over us. Yet, discouragement is one thing above all else that we 
must keep as far from us as possible. After all, the work is 
Christ’s work. The petty difficulties, the obstacles, and the dis- 
couragements are Christ’s too. We are in the harvest field to do 
His bidding, and to give our best whether results accumulate 
rapidly or not. The teacher must constantly remember that his 
mission is not to win souls to himself but primarily to win them to 
Christ. Sometimes this is to be done at the cost of personal favor. 
But the cost in this case must not be considered. 

In the process of training young Christian soldiers there are in 
broad outline four principal means: instruction, discipline, ex- 
ample, and prayer. 

Needless to say, instruction means more than the mere exhorta- 
tion to memorize certain lessons in the Catechism. The explana- 
tion and the inspiration are far more important. Here is the 
teacher’s real opportunity to plant in eager young minds the rela- 
tion of Christian truths to daily conduct and to inflame innocent 
young hearts to live always in accordance with those truths— 
nobly, courageously, faithfully, ‘until the day dawn and the day 
star arise in their hearts.’’ Create ideals for the children. Let 
them catch on fire with a zeal to live in the house of the Lord for 
ever. If they see and feel the beauty, and strength and nobility 
of an upright character, they will not easily fail in their quest for 
life beyond death. 

Discipline embraces the training of children in the practices of 
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religion and virtue. But, of course, in the final analysis all real 
training is self-training. The will of the child must be enlisted in 
the enterprise. He must be made to understand the real values 
of life and be taught to restrain himself in all that leads him away 
from his ultimate end. 

The influence of example, I think, is too easily and too often 
underestimated. In dealing with the young, especially those not 
yet dominated by any inordinate passion, good example is a silent, 
subtle, yet powerful means to impress on their plastic souls lessons 
of great worth. Teaching religion may be conceived as the 
touching of two souls. This is accomplished sometimes by word, 
sometimes by a mere attitude or gesture. The spirituality and 
the spiritual outlook of the teacher can easily influence his sub- 
jects in many ways unknown to them and even unknown to him- 
self. His interior life will be a mainspring of conduct and bearing 
that cannot help but have a telling effect on all those about him. 
Christ’s teaching was most effective because His life exemplified 
so beautifully all that He taught. St. Francis of Assisi accom- 
plished the office of preaching on one occasion by merely walking 
with a fellow-monk through the countryside. One of the greatest 
influences certainly on my thoughts, if not on my life, was the 
gentleness, sweetness, and Christ-like character of a teacher in 
my early years. It is difficult to estimate just what enduring 
good such a person, particularly one in authority, can accomplish. 

The end of all catechetical instruction is true religious character- 
formation. No one can succeed in this unless aided by the grace 
of God. Consequently, no teacher who realizes the vastness of 
the work to be done among any class of people and the weakness 
of human nature will neglect, as a part of his labors, earnest 
prayer that he himself may be enlightened, and that all his charges 
may be faithful to the noble purposes of life. Prayer is his most 
important duty. By its means the most lasting results will be 
obtained. | 

There are many outlooks that a sincere instructor of religion 
may have. They are but so many human means to an end that 
has been inspired by a divine call. It is truly refreshing to see a 
young man in all the vigor of manhood looking seriously, atten- 
tively, and prayerfully to all that may mean the salvation of 
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some poor exile amid the shadows of this earth. And perhaps in 
years to come some child arrived at the full stature of strong, up- 
right manhood will daily thank God that in his youth, when hun- 
gry and asking for the bread of truth, he was not given a stone; 
and he may be thankful also that Providence placed him under the 
care of one who not only listened with patience to a memory lesson 
in Catechism, but taught him with full conviction the Gospel of 
salvation, inspired him with a consuming zeal to accept boldly the 
challenge of any evil influence, and prayed for him that in the ex- 
treme hour of need his faith and strength would fail him not. 

The world to-day is steeped in paganism, and men seem to be 
growing more pagan daily. The poison of pagan ethics in art, 
humanitarianism, big business, and what not is seeping, sometimes 
unnoticed, into the Catholic consciousness. It not only aims at 
the destruction of all religion, but threatens civilization itself. 
The hope of the world is the Catholic Church. The hope of a 
strong Catholicism is in the chapel and in the classroom. It is 
useless to throw up our hands in dismay and horror, calling on 
God to stop the sun in the high heavens. We cannot wait for 
prodigies of supernatural strength. We must take care that all 
our children from their infant days are grounded firmly in the 
truths of Catholic Christianity and in the ways of character proper 
to noble manhood and womanhood, so that when the rains fall, 
and the floods come, and the winds blow and beat upon them, 
they shall remain steadfast as the house founded on a rock. 























The Pre-Jerome Latin Version 
By JOHN E. STEINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Scr.L. 


Of all the ancient Biblical versions none has had such a varied 
history as the Latin, and none has surpassed this version in its 
permanent results and universal importance. The history of the 
Latin text began with the Vetus Latina, which was subsequently 
replaced by the Vulgate of St. Jerome. The pre-Jerome Latin 
text in its various phases is both interesting and important for the 
history of textual criticism. 


Historical Background 

We are at a complete loss to find any direct references to the 
origin of the Latin translations of the Bible. The answer to this 
question, therefore, will depend upon the needs of such a transla- 
tion by various communities. 

Though we have evidence of a Hebrew community living at 
Rome even in pre-Christian times, there are no traces of a Latin 
Old Testament being read there similar to the Septuagint in the 
Diaspora. We know from the Acts of the Apostles (xviii. 2) that 
Aquila (a Hebrew with a Latin name) of Pontus, together with 
his wife Priscilla, met St. Paul at Corinth after the Jews had been 
expelled from Rome by Emperor Claudius. Pontus, however, 
was a Hellenistic region and the language of Aquila was un- 
doubtedly Greek. The use of Latin names at this period does 
not necessarily imply the knowledge of that language. Thus, 
Saul is also called Paul (Acts, xiii. 9), and John likewise Mark 
(Acts, xii. 12, 25; xv. 37). Even in the Christian period Latin 
became the current language of the Jews at Rome only in the 
fourth century after Christ. Of the many inscriptions in the 
Jewish catacombs on Monte Verde in the Via Appia, about two- 
thirds are in Greek, while the rest are either in Latin or Hebrew. 

The conquest of Greece and the Orient by the Roman legions 
brought Grecian culture and its language to the West. The 
Greek tongue became the general medium of contact throughout 
the Empire, and its influence upon the élite at Rome is commented 
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upon by the Roman satirist, Juvenal (circa 55-125). Then, too, 
we know that the Roman emperor and philosopher, Marcus 
Aurelius (A.D. 161-180), wrote his ‘“‘Meditations’” in Greek. 
However, in the third century an anti-Hellenistic tendency arose 
in the Capital, and at the end of that century Latin once again be- 
came supreme at Rome. 

Similar linguistic conditions prevailed in the Christian com- 
munity at Rome. St. Mark, though he wrote his Gospel at Rome 
for the Roman community and incorporated Latin expressions 
and phrases in his Gospel, composed it in Greek. The same can 
be said of St. Paul for his Epistle to the Romans. Of the first 
sixteen Popes from St. Peter to St. Callistus (217-222), only three 
have Latin names—namely, St. Clement, St. Pius, and St. Victor. 
Of these St. Clement wrote his letter to the Corinthians in Greek. 
But St. Victor (189-199) was the first of this community to write 
in Latin; however, it is to be remembered that he was of African 
origin. During this period a member of the Roman community 
composed the “‘Shepherd of Hermas’’ in Greek, and St. Hippoly- 
tus likewise employed this language in his writings. 

The first origins of a Latin Bible are to be found in the Christian 
regions that were immune from the Hellenistic influence, namely, 
in Southern Gaul and Africa. Eusebius (Hist. Eccles., V, 1) has 
preserved for us a letter that the communities of Lyons and 
Vienne wrote to the churches in Phrygia and Asia Minor concern- 
ing the persecutions sustained in 177-178 during the reign of Mar- 
cus Aurelius. This letter is replete with Biblical quotations and 
expressions that disagree with the Greek New Testament, but 
rather agree with the Latin text. Thus, it seems very probable 
that at this early date the New Testament either wholly or in 
part was known and being studied in Southern Gaul in the Latin 
language. 

In the proconsular province of Africa and Numidia the Latin 
culture and language always retained its predominant influence. 
From this province we have the ‘‘Acta Martyrum Scillitanorum”’ 
(so-called from the martyrs of the city of Scillium) from A.D. 180, 
and written in Latin. These “‘Acts’’ reveal to us that the faithful 
possessed at least the Pauline Epistles. Then too the ‘Passio 
SS. Felicitatis et Perpetue’’ (202/3), though preserved in Greek, 
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was according to scholars written originally in Latin. The 
African apologist and so-called ‘‘primus Latinorum,”’ Tertullian, 
wrote at the beginning of the third century, and in his writings 
there are traces of a Latin version of the Bible. It is, however, 
admitted by all scholars that St. Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage 
(martyred September 14, 258), made diligent use of a Latin Bible. 

Hence from these considerations it is evident that some Books 
of the Bible existed both in Southern Gaul and Northern Africa 
at the end of the second century. About the same period, or at 
the latest about the middle of the third century, public as well as 
private needs required a Latin version of the Bible at Rome, the 
center of Christianity, where some Greek words and expressions, 
however, were retained in the liturgy. 


Number of Translations and Value of the Vetus Latina 


The once almost universal opinion that there was only one 
Latin version (the Jtala) prior to St. Jerome’s time is now almost 
abandoned by scholars. Both St. Augustine (‘‘De Doctr. 
Christ.,’’ II, 16, in “‘Patr. Lat.,”” XXXIV, 43) and St. Jerome 
(‘Preface to Damasus’’) speak of the plurality of translators and 
translations. 

Of the Latin translations in use prior to St. Jerome there were 
two principal types. In the New Testament these two are clearly 
distinguishable. The one was the African family that is to be 
found in the Codices Bobiensis (fifth century) and Palatinus 
(fifth century), and (amongst the Fathers) Tertullian and St. 
Cyprian. The other family, the European, was current under a 
twofold form, namely, the Jiala and the Gallican; this family is 
represented in the Codices Vercellensis (fourth century), Ver- 
onensis (fifth century), Beza (sixth century), etc., and by the 
following Fathers, St. Ambrose, Rufinus, M. Aurelius Cassio- 
dorus, St. Jerome (partially), and St. Augustine. 

It need not surprise us to find St. Augustine’s Scriptural quota- 
tions agreeing with the Fathers of the West. He had lived in 
Milan, was converted there by St. Ambrose, and was acquainted 
with the Latin text current in Italy. He expressed his preference 
for this textual form, when he became acquainted with the Afri- 
can form, and at times noted differences of meaning between the 
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two: “In ipsis autem interpretationibus Itala ceteris preferatur, 
nam est verborum tenacior cum perspicuitate sententie’’ (‘‘De 
Doct. Christ.,’’ II, 15, in ‘‘Patr. Lat.,’’ XXXIV, 46). 

Not only have we two general types of translations, which is 
evident from a careful comparison of C. Bobiensis with C. Ver- 
cellensis, but even within the same family the work of different 
translators is noticeable, since from several incompleted transla- 
tions one or more complete versions were made that substantially 
were the same. Thus, the Four Gospels still read in our Vulgate 
—even after the revision of them by St. Jerome—show traces of 
three distinct translators. A comparison between MSS Lugdun- 
ensis, Wirceburgensis, Monacensis and St. Augustine for the 
Book of Leviticus shows four different translators. 

In the course of time new corruptions were added by copyists. 
Readings from the three Greek recensions—the Hexapla of Ori- 
gen, Hesychian and Lucian—were adopted and incorporated. 
In the Preface of his Gospel revision to Pope Damasus, St. Jerome 
rather sharply outlines the faults of the Vetus Latina—‘‘the text 
was either badly rendered by stupid translators, or awkwardly 
changed by meddlesome but incompetent revisers, or either inter- 
polated or twisted by sleepy copyists.”’ 

The Vetus Latina, though it gradually gave way to the Vulgate 
of St. Jerome which was officially adopted by the Council of 
Trent in 1546 and published in 1590-92, still retains great value. 

(a) This pre-Jerome version is of historical value for the history 
of the Canon. It contains not only the proto-canonical but also 
the deutero-canonical Books, thereby showing that the Church 
always held these latter Books as inspired. 

(b) This version is also of great linguistic value, because the 
many manuscripts representative of this version show the evolu- 
tion of the Latin language. It gives us the spoken language (or 
the lingua quotidiana) of the ancient Latins, and at the same time 
‘clearly illustrates the genesis of the Romance languages. 

(c) As a critical translation the Vetus Latina is both a faithful 
and servile rendition of the Greek New Testament or Septuagint. 
Such Greek words as anathema, baptism, holocaust, mystery, 
scandal, etc., were retained, and have become part and parcel of 
our own language. At the same time this version is of great 
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value for the reconstruction of the Septuagint text, although for 
the New Testament it is representative of a type that is called the 
Western Family. 

(d) The exegetical value of this version, however, is very small. 
The translators frequently miss the mark and neglect the various 
shades of meaning in the Greek word, and were contented at times 
with giving a mere mechanical translation. 

The more one studies the Vetus Latina in its various phases, the 
more one learns to appreciate the slow and gradual victory of St. 
Jerome’s Vulgate over it. At the same time it shows the ardent 
desire of the Church to bring the Bible to all classes of people, but 
then it had to make place for a better translation by a more com- 
petent translator, St. Jerome. 








A New Saint and a New Devotion? 
By Fr. WALTER, O.S.B. 


Several years ago there appeared in this publication some 
transcripts of conversations that took place between an ex- 
perienced old pastor and his assistants. At that time the present 
writer explained how and why he came to report those conversa- 
tions. He still has a considerable number of notes, more or less 
literal transcripts of those conversations. A selection from them 
may prove not uninteresting. 

The pastor had just read the ‘‘Life’’ of Teresa Helena Higginson 
by Cecil Kerr. He was much affected by it and had already 
referred to it several times. One evening, at the beginning of 
our usual after-dinner recreation, he was quite absent-minded and 
seemed to be under some kind of spell, an unusual thing for him 
because he always led in the conversation and almost scrupulously 
kept it within practical religious limits. One of the assistants 
said to him: 

“Father, have you finished reading the life of that Higginson 
woman? Is she still as much on your mind as she was during the 
past two or three weeks?” 

P.—‘‘I don’t like your expression ‘that Higginson woman.’ 
Her cause is now being examined by the ecclesiastical authorities 
and in due time the Church will pronounce upon it. You cannot 
read her life without becoming convinced that she was an extraordi- 
narily holy person, with apparently all the heroic virtues and 
marks that qualify one for canonization. Besides, Our Lord 
seems to have given her a special ‘mission.’ ”’ 

A.—‘“‘A mission! What was this special mission? Everybody 
has some special mission in life, I believe, though without getting 
- the ‘commission’ by revelation.” . 

P.—‘‘To be sure, all of us have a mission in life, but many of us 
never seem to become aware of it. We priests have the special 
mission of making God known and loved and served in this world, 
but even some of us never rise to a full appreciation of our mission 


and of its awful implications.”’ 
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A.—‘‘What you just said about our mission strikes me as 
painfully true, and I am taking it to heart personally. A few 
meditations on the obligations and privileges of the priesthood, 
on what Our Lord has a right to expect from us, and on what He 
will surely demand from us in the final accounting, will prove 
sobering and profitable for me. Just now, however, I am con- 
cerned about learning something about this holy woman and about 
what you seem to hold to be her mission. From the books which 
you have induced me to read—I shall always be grateful to you for 
introducing me to such reading—I have learnt, to my surprise, 
that Our Lord selects women more often than men for the special 
vocation or mission of expiating the sins of men, of certain classes 
of men, and for making His will known even to the higher execu- 
tives of His Church. I am thinking now of St. Catherine of 
Sienna, of St. Margaret Mary Alacoque, of Martha Chambon, 
and of others. Are there not more women than men stigmatics? 
Those whom Our Lord so distinguishes and afflicts have a special 
mission of expiation, have they not? Was this also the mission 
of Teresa Higginson?” 

P.—‘‘I am delighted to see that you have profited notably by 
your spiritual reading. The lives of holy men and women are 
excellent illustrations of the teachings of religion and inspiring 
examples for better living. They are also ad hominem proofs of 
God’s ineffable love and solicitude for us. Though Teresa Hig- 
ginson was closely associated with Our Lord, like so many of the 
Saints, in the work of expiation, she had another very special 
mission. 

“Before answering your question concerning this special mission 
I must tell you something about her background and preparation 
for this mission. When you know the main data of her life, you 
will find it easier to believe in the reality of her special mission. 
It concerns a new devotion that is to become the companion and 
the perfection of the Sacred Heart devotion. If I had been asked, 
before reading her life, how I felt towards such a new devotion, I 
should have said: ‘Oh, forget it! The Church is never going to 
authorize and to make her own any new devotion. We have 
enough devotions now—and to spare.’ Yet, with the story of 
her life as a background for the new devotion, I have no difficulty 
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in believing that it may yet be authorized nor do I hesitate to 
practise it privately, though I leave it to the Church to pronounce 
judgment on it. Judgment will have to be pronounced on it 
when her cause comes up before the proper Roman Tribunal or 
Congregation. For that judgment we may wait with patience 
and confidence. God acts through the Church, and always di- 
rects that His private revelations to holy souls be submitted to 
her judgment. 

“Teresa Helena Higginson was born in 1844 and died in 1905. 
For the details of her life I must refer you to her biography by 
Cecil Kerr. It is an amazing and intensely interesting story. 
I’ll quote from it only enough to make her special mission credible 
to you. Under obedience to her spiritual director she wrote about 
her early life: ‘I used to weigh a thing well in my own mind, 
and, if I thought it should be, I did not rest until I had achieved 
my point. I used to propose it, and if I thought there was op- 
position, for a little while I might argue it over, but dear Papa 
often said as long as I argued there was some chance, but when I 
became silent I had made up my mind; cost me what it would, 
I would do it (through God) and invariably I got what I wanted. 
I was glad of obstacles and thought I had then something to give 
to Him who had given me so much.’ 

“‘Her last spiritual director, Canon Alfred Snow, wrote before 
his death in 1922: ‘Since Benedict XIV in his essay on canoniza- 
tion says that great weight ought to be given to the opinion of the 
director of the servant of God, I feel I should do wrong if I died 
without leaving behind me a declaration, which I now make, 
that it is my strong conviction that Teresa Higginson was from 
her very childhood called to a very high degree of sanctity; 
that she was led by extraordinary ways; that she went through, 
one after another, the various degrees of prayer and union up to 
and including the mystical marriage. This conviction was formed 
by my intimate knowledge of her, her interior way of life, her 
heroic virtues, her writings, the analogy between her life and the 
life of the Saints, all combined with my knowledge of mystical 
theology of which I made constant and close study.’ ”’ 

A.—‘‘Does the life, as told by her biographer, bear all this out ?”’ 

P.—‘‘When you read the story of her life, you will be con- 
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vinced as I was convinced, with all due reverence for the final 
judgment of the Church, that here is a case of genuine sanctity. 
Though it is always prudent to maintain an attitude of skepticism 
in the presence of what is religiously out of the ordinary, yet most 
of those who read this life-story will readily believe in the holiness 
of this woman and in the supernatural character of the phenomena 
connected with her life. Even if a person hesitates to believe 
what will seem obvious to the rest of us, he may still learn much 
from it. If he gets no other edification from it, he will derive 
from it a better understanding of sin and of its horrors. He will 
also learn from it something about the power and the resources 
of the devil, of his matchless meanness and contemptibility, even 
when he cannot, and knows that he cannot, do anything really 
effective against a holy person.” 

A.—“What did the devil have to do with this holy woman? 
I mean what more did he have to do with her than with us whom he 
is troubling more than enough?”’ 

P.—‘Have you read the life of any Saint who, by God’s per- 
mission, was not tested by the devil in some uncommon way? 
There may be exceptions to what seems to be a rule, but such 
exceptions are probably more apparent than real. Yet, such di- 
abolical activities and interferences as were suffered by the Curé 
d’Ars and this holy woman may be rare.”’ 

A.—‘T am not yet familar enough with hagiography either to 
admit your statement or to take exception toit. Was there any- 
thing else in her life that was unusual, over and above what 
Canon Snow said in his statement, and the mission concerning 
which I am still waiting for information?” 

P.—‘‘There is hardly anything that you may find in the 
life of any Saint that you do not find, in some form or degree, in 
the life of thisremarkably holy woman. She wasastigmatic. Her 
abstention from food and drink was complete. She received 
Holy Communion miraculously, sometimes more than once a 
day, before the eyes of witnesses who saw the Sacred Host placed 
on her tongue by an invisible hand. She suffered the loss of 
her good name and was calumniated, misunderstood and mis- 
judged by some well-intentioned people, and even by priests who 
were commissioned to investigate her case. This is not uncommon 
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in the lives of the Saints, who must suffer in some measure what 
Our Lord Himself suffered from malice and misrepresentation. 
More remarkable and wonderful than I have read of elsewhere in 
the life of any Saint are her cases of bilocation. Concerning her 
visions I must refer you to her life, which you will read with much 
interest and profit. The visions described on pages 323 and 324 
may be recommended especially to priests for thoughtful con- 
sideration.” 

A.—“‘As you are rather critical than credulous in such matters, 
you have made me really anxious to read all that is available 
in print about this ‘new Saint and new Devotion.’ By the way, 
this Teresa Higginson must have been quite well educated, since, 
as you once told us, she was a school teacher during most of her 
life. Is there any literary flavor in her writings? She probably 
had well-developed powers of expression which made what she 
wrote interesting. Is her style sober or sentimental ?”’ 

P.—‘‘An unbeliever might accuse her of being sentimental in 
her impressions and expressions, but one who has the grace of 
religious faith can see hardly anything else but sober matter of 
fact in her life and writings. Her language, though fluent enough, 
is not always grammatical, and her punctuation would do 
no credit to a grammar school graduate. The Saints were 
not always scrupulous about grammar and style. At least, 
they were not vain about such things. If they lacked education 
and capacity for literary expression, they were not worried over it. 
Our Lord often chooses the ignorant and uneducated, if they are 
obedient and humble enough, as instruments for accomplishing 
His man-saving designs. The Blessed Julie Billiart, foundress of 
the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur, often made spelling mis- 
takes. When the Sisters of her Institute, anxious about the educa- 
tional reputation of their beloved foundress, drew her attention to 
those mistakes, she would say: ‘Oh, let them stand! Everybody 
ought to know that Mother Julie is only an ignorant woman, 
and that it is God who blesses our work and makes it successful.’ 


Indeed, God usually chooses the ignorant to teach the learned 
things that are above human learning.” 

A.—‘“Let us come to the point. You have given us enough 
introduction to this holy woman, whose life I shall be glad to 
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read. Will you tell us something about her special mission, 
the new devotion, what it is and what you think of it?’’ 

P.—‘‘Well, here it is. Her biographer quotes her as saying: 
‘Our Lord gave me to understand that an especial veneration 
and devotion should be paid to His Sacred Head as the seat of 
the Divine Wisdom, and the guiding power of the Sacred Heart, 
and so to complete this heavenly devotion.’ In His revelation 
to her Our Lord designated the Octave of the Sacred Heart feast 
as the feast of the Sacred Head.”’ 

A.—‘‘With all due reverence I must say that the very name of 
this new devotion sounds strange to me. If it is to become a 
general devotion, it will require all the authority of the Church 
to introduce it. Why multiply devotions and divide our interest 
in such things? We had very spirited opposition to the Sacred 
Heart devotion, which seems to me much more reasonable and 
acceptable than this new devotion—f it is going to be authorized.”’ 

P.—‘‘God does things slowly. He usually does not force them. 
He seems willing even to submit His designs to human criticism, 
but in the end He will have His way regardless of all criticism 
and opposition. Let me quote again from the letters of Teresa 
Higginson to her spiritual director: ‘Our Divine Lord has made 
me feel that it is with this special devotion as with the mustard 
seed; that, although so little known and less practised, it will 
be the great devotion of the Church in time to come, for in it the 
whole of the Sacred Humanity is honored—the Holy Soul and 
the intellectual faculties, which have not hitherto been specially 
venerated and which are nevertheless the noblest part of 
the human being, and likewise the Sacred Heart—in fact, the 
whole of His Sacred Body. I mean that the members of His 
adorable Body and five senses were ruled and governed by the 
intellectual and spiritual powers, and we venerate each act they 
suggested and the body performed; for if we move only our hands, 
we must use the powers of the soul if it be only the will to do it or 
anything else; but in each action of the God-Man we see 
an infinite wisdom, power, knowledge, and love, and in the 
motive of each act we see the perfect fulfillment of the law.’ 

‘Again Our Lord said to her: ‘This new devotion is not in 
any way intended to take the place of the devotion to My Sacred 
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Heart, only to complete and further it.’ And He again impressed 
upon me that all the promises that He made concerning the prac- 
tice of devotion to His Sacred Heart should be bestowed a hun- 
dredfold upon those who practise devotion to the seat of Divine 
Wisdom. And I understand that His time is at hand... . 

“In another letter she wrote to her director: ‘Anyone who 
shall assist in furthering this devotion shall be blessed a thousand- 
fold, but woe to him that shall reject or go against My wish in this 
respect, for they (sic) shall be scattered in My wrath, and shall 
know their place no more, but to them that honor Me I will give of 
My might, and I will be their God and they shall be My children, 
and I will place My sign upon their foreheads and My seal upon 


their lips.’ ”’ 
* * * * * 


The pastor read these passages from the book which he had 
before him. He read a good deal more, but what I have quoted 
will suffice for the present purpose. Subsequently I copied these 
sentences as they are quoted in the original letters. Though her 
English is not grammar-proof, we may assume that her statements 
are substantially what she heard from the lips of Him who chose 
her as the medium for making known His will concerning this 


devotion. 
es = ¢ 8 


A.—‘‘After what you have read, I hesitate to express my 
misgivings with regard to this new devotion. I would rather 
wait and reverently reserve my judgment until the Church has 
examined and decided the matter authoritatively. Roma locuta, 
causa finita.”’ 

P.—‘‘Certainly, you may reserve your judgment and wait 
until the Church has spoken, but on the basis of all the information 
available through her life as written by Cecil Kerr, I feel safe in 
practising the devotion privately and even recommending it to 
pious people as a strictly private devotion. There are reasonable 
' and entirely safe grounds for doing so. .Many pious people prac- 
tised the Sacred Heart devotion before it was approved for public 
use. Our Lord seems to wish it so.” 

A.—‘‘Is the devotion theologically unexceptionable? Has it 
been examined by anybody whose competence for such an exami- 
nation is unquestionable?”’ 
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P.—‘‘One priest who was commissioned to examine the case 
was first impressed favorably by the devotion sponsored by this 
holy woman, believing her to be divinely guided, but he changed 
his opinion without assigning any reason. The sense of respon- 
sibility may have made him ultra-cautious. There have been 
cases of women who were deceived and became willing or un- 
willing tools of the ever busy devil. St. Philip Neri was slow to 
put faith in extraordinary manifestations of this kind when women 
were concerned. In one case he told a woman who imagined that 
she had an apparition of the Blessed Virgin to spit in the face of 
such an apparition and she would quickly find out that she was 
deceived. Another time, however, he was asked to examine a 
woman who had a reputation for extraordinary holiness. To 
test her, he insulted her publicly in a most provoking manner, 
Her humility being genuine, she stood the test and, in con- 
sequence, St. Philip declared her religiously sound and her ex- 
traordinary life supernatural.”’ 

A.—‘‘Was this case examined by only one priest ?”’ 

P.—‘‘The Rev. Bertram Wilberforce, O.P., a convert, was also 
asked to examine her case. He was much impressed by the data 
submitted to him. You may read his reasoned and detailed 
opinion on the devotion to the Sacred Head of Our Lord on pages 
345-354 of her life. He finds no objection to the devotion on 
theological grounds. Its revelation at this time seems to him 
timely and particularly adapted to combating the intellectual 
conceit and pride of this age. He remarks that he was deeply 
impressed by the application of the texts of the Apocalypse to 
this devotion. As coming from the mind of so simple a person this 
struck him as extraordinary.”’ 

A.—“If this woman led such a wonderful life, was even a 
stigmatic, abstained from all food and drink for years, reached 
the highest degree of mystical union with Our Lord, was repeatedly 
in two places at once, continents apart, I am surprised that out- 
side of a small circle she remained unknown during her life. Her 
biography should, at least, have become a best seller. It seems 
that even our Catholic Book of the Month Clubs avoid such 
books. Perhaps they feel that their subscribers prefer fiction to 
the realism of sanctity.” 
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P.—‘‘Not all things are good and expedient for all men. Book 
Clubs have to consider the majority of their subscribers who 
might find such reading confusing and disquieting.”’ 

A.—‘‘Concedo et transeat. It seems to me that a little high- 
class reading of this kind, even though only half-understood and 
perhaps a bit disquieting, might be a good antidote to the re- 
ligiously disintegrating and destructive reading on which the aver- 
age man is living to-day. Though I am still young, I have in 
my work come into contact with a staggering amount of religious 
ignorance, indifference, and absolute religious deadness, even 
where one has a right to expect better things. We measure and 
judge things too much by material standards. And we don’t want 
to be disturbed in our ideals of easy and comfortable living. 
Material prosperity is our summum desiderabile. The statement 
of Sallust in his story of Jugurtha, paucis carior est fides quam 
pecunia, has probably always been true, as much to-day as ever. 
We judge even the accomplishments of the ministers of religion too 
much by superficial appearances and by the material structures 
which stand to our credit. Does not the Imitation say that 
‘we are apt to inquire how much a man has done, but with how 
much virtue he acts, is not so diligently considered.’ ”’ 

P.—“‘Let us not judge. Let us rejoice that there are still living 
saints in the Church, real super-men and super-women whose 
lives are instructive and inspiring, even though they are beyond 
the reach of our imitation. If they do nothing else, they make us 
feel humble, stimulate our faith, edify us to the point of greater 
religious seriousness, whilst our ordinary reading is too commonly 
making us thoughtless and conceited. I have found nothing so 
sobering and illuminating and stimulating as the lives of most of 
these later-day Saints. There is infinite variety in them. Some 
are Saints of action. These are mostly men. The women Saints 
are usually the contemplatives and the great sufferers. Their 
vocation is largely expiation. All of them make us realize that 
there is only one thing necessary and worth while. This is always 
wholesome. 

“Incidentally we learn anew from such life stories how per- 
petually interested God is in saving us, and how inventive He is 
in finding means and how generous in using them for our salvation. 
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The work of expiation, of vicarious expiation, you will find 
exemplified and emphasized especially in the lives of the women 
Saints.” 

A.—“It sounds all very convincing. The doctrine and practice 
of self-denial are not popular to-day. They are being neglected, 
if not discountenanced, even in places and establishments that 
were founded for their teaching and practice. It is not in human 
nature to love mortification. Nature rebels against it. We seek 
and defend easements because the age glorifies them. We have 
come to believe that the work of God can be done in our easy way, 
without any self-denial or mortification that can be shirked or 
avoided. It seems foolish to many of us to deny ourselves when 
we have at hand the means of enjoyment.”’ 

P.—‘‘This is a good analysis of the philosophy of life by which 
too many of us live. Therefore, it is so necessary to have brought 
home to us again the way of the cross by such concrete examples 
as we find in the lives of the Saints of every age. Nothing is 
more convincing than these lives and their example. The reading 
of one such life may not produce any very notable and lasting 
religious effect upon us, but the reading of a series of such lives 
would surely develop our religious sense, intensify our religious 
feelings, and sharpen our critical acumen for appraising the true 
values of life here below. 

“Let us hope and pray and work for more religious reading by 
more people, especially by more priests. If it were in my power, 
I should employ certain means for increasing the sale of religious 
books, in particular, the lives of modern Saints. A properly 
balanced menu of religious reading would supply us with religious 
vitamins and make us a much greater and a much more aggressive 
religious force.” 

A.—‘‘Perhaps this new devotion, if it is approved and made a 
public devotion of the Church, might become the means for 
furthering religious reading.”’ 
P.—‘‘Quod Deus sic vertat.”’ 








Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


General Principles on Censures 


A censure is a penalty by which a baptized person who is de- 
linquent and obstinate is deprived of some spiritual goods or of 
temporal goods annexed to the spiritual, until he recedes from his 
obstinacy and is absolved. 

Censures, especially those latz sententiz and most of all ex- 
communication, should be inflicted only with moderation and 
great caution (Canon 2241). 

Censures are medicinal penalties. Their main purpose is to 
move the person to sorrow for his offenses and to the good will and 
disposition of mind to do what the authorities of the Church re- 
quire of him. As soon as the offender shows such disposition, he 
has a right to absolution from the censures. If a suspension or 
other penalty is inflicted permanently or for a specified length of 
time, it cannot be a censure, because, as we said before, a de- 
linquent has a strict right to absolution from a censure as soon as 
he is willing to do what the law or the ecclesiastical Superior de- 
mands of him. The so-called vindicative penalties differ es- 
sentially from censures, for they are penalties which have for 
their chief purpose the satisfaction for the infraction of law and 
order, and decree what one must suffer for ever or for a definite 
length of time to atone for an offense. The penitent spirit does 
not entitle the offender to a remission of the penalty, but it may 
move the ecclesiastical Superior to mitigate the penalty or en- 
tirely release him from it if the law permits. 

Only baptized persons come under the jurisdiction of the 
_Church. All validly baptized persons are subject to the power 
that Christ gave to His Church. The practice of the Church is 
to exercise jurisdiction directly over Catholics only. Canonists 
differ on the question whether doubtfully baptized persons are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Church. It seems reasonable 
to demand that he who claims to have the powers of a Superior 
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over some one should have the burden of proof that the person is 
his subject. The principles on probable jurisdiction do not seem 
to have application when the very foundation of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over a person isin doubt. Valid baptism is by divine 
law required in order that the Church acquire jurisdiction over a 


person. 

The contumacy in committing an offense punishable with cen- 
sures is either actual stubborn resistance to the law of the ec- 
clesiastical Superior or implied obstinacy. In the censures 
latz sententiz contained in a law or in a precept contumacy means 
that with full knowledge of the law or precept and its penalty and 
without a legitimate excuse the subject breaks the law or the 
precept. He thereby immediately becomes subject to the penalty, 
and it rests on him until he sincerely repents and obtains absolu- 
tion. In penalties ferendx sententiz contained in the law or in 
a general precept the offender must first be warned after he breaks 
the law or precept, and if he again breaks it or perseveres in a con- 
tinued offense, he can then be punished with the penalty. In 
precepts given by the ecclesiastical Superior to an individual 
person under threat of a penalty ferendz sententix, the Superior 
need not give a new warning after the first offense, but he can im- 
mediately on proof of the willful breaking of the precept inflict 
the penalty according to the declaration of the Code Commis- 
sion, July 14, 1922 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XIV, 529). The precept 
given individually is considered to be a sufficient warning. The 
case is altogether different if there is question of a general pre- 
cept, which for instance the bishop gave to the clergy at a diocesan 
conference under a censure ferendx sententiz. In that case, 
after the first transgression a warning and repeated breaking of 
the precept, or persistence in the violation of the precept (in con- 
tinued offenses), is required before the censure could be inflicted. 

The censures deprive the person who incurs them of certain 
spiritual goods or of some temporal goods annexed to the spiritual 
goods. The Sacraments, presence at or participation in public 
divine services, ecclesiastical offices, etc., are things spiritual 
depending on the Church for their use or enjoyment, and can be 
taken from a person by the Church. Temporal things connected 
with and dependent on spiritual things (e.g., the revenue or salary 
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for an office or position in the Church, honors and privileges con- 
nected with certain ecclesiastical ranks) are temporal things which 
the Church can give and can take away. The Church can, of 
course, inflict purely temporal punishments (e.g., money fines, 
imprisonment, etc.), but here we are speaking of one particular 
class of punishments, namely, ecclesiastical censures, which de- 
prive the offender of things spiritual or of temporal things annexed 
to spiritual things. 

Canon 2241, § 2, warns all ecclesiastical Superiors appointed 
by the Holy See with jurisdiction in the external forum to make 
use of the penalties of ecclesiastical censures sparingly and with 
great discretion. This caution is enjoined on the Superiors all the 
more forcefully when there is question of censures to be incurred 
automatically by the violation of a law or precept, especially 
when the censure of excommunication is concerned. The reason 
is that censures are considered the most severe penalties. 


Offenses Which Are Punishable with Censures 


§ 1. Only offenses which are external, grave, consummated 
or complete, and combined with obstinacy, are punished with 
censures. A censure may, however, be inflicted even on delin- 
quents whose identity is unknown. 

§ 2. When there is question of censures ferendz sententiz, a 
person is considered contumacious who, notwithstanding the 
admonitions spoken of in Canon 2233, does not desist from the 
offense, or refuses to do penance for the offense and make due 
reparation for the damages and scandal caused thereby. To incur 
a censure latz sententiz, the transgression of a law or precept to 
which a penalty late sententie is attached suffices, unless the 
offender is excused from the penalty by a legitimate cause. 

§ 3. A person is considered to have desisted from his con- 
tumacy, when he has truly repented of his offense, and has at 
. the same time made proper satisfaction for the damages and 
scandal caused, or has at least earnestly promised to do so. 
The judgment on the sincerity of the repentance, or the sufficiency 
of the satisfaction, or the sincerity of the promise, rests with the 
one from whom absolution from the censure is requested (Canon 
2242). 
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Not only for censures but for all ecclesiastical penalties it is 
required that the offense be an external grave violation of a law 
or precept fully executed, not merely attempted. To incur cen- 
sures, contumacy is required in the sense explained in Canon 2242, 
§ 2. In order that offenders who succeed in hiding their identity 
may not go unpunished, the law provides that censures can be 
pronounced against the unknown perpetrators of crimes. The 
admonition which is required in all censures ferendz sententiz 
can be made against the unknown offenders by public admonition 
and threat of censure—the so-called admonition by edict. An 
example of this kind against the unknown authors of sacrilegious 
theft from a certain sanctuary is to be found in the “Corpus 
Iuris Canonici,’’ Extravagantes Communes, lib. V, tit. V, cap. 
unic., de furtis. 

Contumacy is defined in Canon 2242, §2. In censures ferendzx 
sententiz it means that the offender is warned after the first of- 
fense to repent and to make satisfaction for the offense. If he 
does not repent, or pretends to be repenting but refuses to do what 
the ecclesiastical Superior demands, the censure can be pronounced 
against him. Formerly Canon Law spoke of a threefold admoni- 
tion given at intervals of at least two full days. The Code of 
Canon Law speaks of one admonition only, and leaves the space 
of time granted for repentance to the discretion of the judge or 
the Superior (cfr. Canon 2233). In censures latxe sententiz 
contumacy is implied by law when one knows the law or the 
precept and the penalty attached to its violation, and neverthe- 
less willfully and without legitimate excuse acts contrary to the 
law or precept. The penalty can be inflicted without any warn- 
ing, provided the judge or Superior has proof of willful and in- 
excusable violation of the law or precept. 

Cessation of contumacy is described in Canon 2242, § 3. It 
means that the offender manifests signs of true repentance and 
has made satisfaction for the damages or scandal caused by his 
offense. If he cannot at once make reparation for the damages 
or scandal but seriously promises to do so, the judge or Superior 
who took action against an offender cannot inflict a censure ferendzx 
sententiz because the contumacy has ceased. Whether an offender 
has given sufficient satisfaction and thus saved himself from the 
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censure ferendx sententiz, is left to the conscientious judgment of 
the ecclesiastical authority. If the offender deceives the judge or 
Superior and does not comply with the reasonable demands made 
by the authorities and accepted by him at the time he was called 
to account for his infraction of the law or precept, he is considered 
to persevere in the same offense and may be punished with the 
censure threatened in the law or precept. Here we must remem- 
ber what was said above concerning a precept given to an indi- 
vidual person under threat of censure. The Holy See has declared 
that, as soon as the Superior has proof of the violation of such a 
particular precept, the penalty may be imposed without further 
warning. 


Imposition of Censures and Appeal or Recourse 


Censures inflicted by judicial sentence take effect as soon as they 
are pronounced, and an appeal 7m devolutivo only is granted. 
Similarly, from censures inflicted by way of precept only recourse 
tn devolutivo is allowed. 

Appeal or recourse from a judicial sentence or a precept threaten- 
ing censures (even late sententix) not yet contracted, suspends 
neither the sentence or precept nor the censures, if matters are 
involved in which the law does not admit appeal or recourse with 
suspensive effect. If the matter is one in which the law grants 
appeal or recourse in suspensivo, the censures are suspended, but 
the obligation remains to observe what has been commanded 
by the sentence or the precept, unless the offender appeals or has 
recourse, not only from the penalty, but from the sentence 
or precept itself (Canon 2243). } 

Canon 2243 in its first paragraph speaks of two things: (1) 
infliction of a censure ferendz sententiz by an ecclesiastical judge; 
(2) infliction of a censure by the Superior for violation of a par- 
ticular precept to which the Superior had attached acensure. If 
judicial proceedings were employed, as has to be done in censures 
ferendz sententie established in the common or the particular 
law, the appeal if taken is to be made to the court of the next 
higher instance (from a diocesan court to that of the archdiocese). 
If the censure was inflicted by particular precept of the ecclesias- 
tical Superior, no appeal properly so called is granted, but only 
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recourse to the higher Superior (7.e., from a bishop or archbishop 
to the Holy See). Neither appeal nor recourse suspend the cen- 
sure which has been inflicted, as is explicitly stated in Canon 2243, 
§ 1. According to Canon 1889, appeal either suspends the action 
of the inferior court or it merely carries the case to the higher 
court, leaving the first sentence in full force until the higher court 
reverses the decision. Generally speaking, appeals suspend the 
action of the inferior court so that its sentence cannot be executed, 
but in the case of censures the Code explicitly rules otherwise. 

If censures are threatened by judicial sentence or by particular 
precept, appeal or recourse is permitted from the threatened 
censure, provided it is not a matter in which the law does not 
admit an appeal or recourse with suspensive effect. The appeal 
in the case of a censure threatened by judicial sentence is to be 
made to the court of the next higher instance (from a diocesan 
court to the court of the archdiocese). The recourse from a cen- 
sure threatened by particular precept must be made before one 
has incurred the threatened censure, and the recourse is to be 
made to the higher Superior (7.e., from a bishop’s or archbishop’s 
precept to the Holy See). The effect of the appeal or recourse is 
that it suspends the censures, but what has been commanded by 
the judicial sentence or the precept must be obeyed unless one 
appeals from or has recourse against both the sentence or precept 
and the threatened penalty. 

The cases in which the law does not admit appeal or recourse 
with suspensive effect are thus summed up by Cappello (‘De 
Censuris,”’ n. 82): (1) precepts and decrees made by the bishop 
on occasion of the canonical visitation of the diocese (Canon 
345); (2) decrees made by the local Ordinary on the occasion of 
the visitation of monasteries and other religious houses spoken 
of in Canon 512, unless the Visitor proceeded in the form of a 
canonical trial (Canon 513, § 2); (3) recall of the permission to 
preach made by the local Ordinary or the religious Superior (Canon 
1340, § 3); (4) the prohibition of some book (Canon 1395, § 2); 
(5) decree of the local Ordinary uniting, transferring, dividing or 
dismembering benefices (Canon 1428, § 3); (6) decree of removal 
or transfer of a pastor (Canon 2146). In the last case appeal is 
not granted, but recourse to the Holy See is open, and in case of 
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recourse the parish cannot definitively be given to another 
pastor. 

Appeal is explicitly forbidden in the following cases: (1) from 
the sentence of the Roman Pontiff to an Gicumenical Council 
(Canon 228, § 2); (2) from decrees of Ordinaries there is no appeal 
to the Roman Rota, but only recourse to the Sacred Congregations 
(Canon 1601); (3) from the decree of a judge pronouncing himself 
competent there is no appeal (Canon 1610, § 2); (4) in the cases 
enumerated in Canon 1880 there is no appeal, but in some of those 
cases there are other remedies available. 


Multiplication of Censures 


Not only censures of different species, but also those of the 
same species, may be multiplied in one and the same offender. 

Censures latxz sententie are multiplied in the following ways: 
(1) if various offenses, to each of which a censure is attached, are 
committed either by the same or by distinct actions; (2) if the 
same offense to which a censure is attached is committed re- 
peatedly in such a manner that there are several distinct offenses; 
(3) if an offense which is punished with divers censures by various 
Superiors is committed once or repeatedly. 

Censures ab homine are multiplied, if each of several precepts 
or several sentences, or several distinct parts of the same precept 
or sentence, inflict a censure (Canon 2244). 

According to the foregoing rules, a person may be involved in 
a double, triple, etc., excommunication, suspension, or interdict. 
However, if the same offense is punished with the same kind of 
censure by distinct Superiors, the censure is not multiplied 
(e.g., if the same offense is punished with excommunication by 
both the common law and the diocesan statutes). If the com- 
mon law enacted an excommunication and the particular law 
suspension for the same offense, both censures would be incurred. 
While in the censures latxz sententie ordained by law the same 
censure is multiplied by repeated distinct infractions of the law, 
the censures ab homine (e.g., a precept of the Ordinary or a judicial 
sentence with zpso facto censure attached) are not multiplied by 
repeated breaking of the precept or sentence, as is evident from the 
last paragraph of Canon 2244. 
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Reserved and Non-Reserved Censures 

Censures are either reserved or non-reserved. 

Censures ab homine are reserved to him who inflicted the cen- 
sure or issued the sentence, or his competent superior, or his suc- 
cessor, or his delegate. Of the censures reserved a jure, some are 
reserved to the Ordinary and others to the Apostolic See. 

Of the censures reserved to the Apostolic See, some are reserved 
simpliciter, others specialt modo, and others specialissimo modo. 

A censure late sententiz is not reserved, unless this is explicitly 
stated in the law or precept, and in case of a doubt in law or fact 
the reservation does not take effect (Canon 2245). 

It is important to know the distinction between censures ab 
homine and censures a jure, because the censures ab homine are 
reserved. Canon 2217 states the distinction between the two 
classes of censures. A censure enacted by a particular precept 
and a censure imposed by a condemnatory sentence of an ecclesias- 
tical court are censures ab homine and therefore reserved. If the 
common law or the diocesan law enacts a censure ferendx sententiz, 
and the Ordinary institutes criminal procedure in his diocesan 
court against the offender and condemns him to the censure, the 
offender is involved in a censure ab homine, from which he can- 
not be absolved except by the Ordinary, or his successor in office, 
or by the Holy See. Wherefore, censures inflicted by particular 
precept or by a condemnatory sentence of an ecclesiastical court 
are reserved censures. Censures latxz sententiez enacted by the 
common law or by laws and general precepts of Ordinaries, or by 
the laws of Plenary Councils (like the Councils of Baltimore), 
are not reserved unless the law or precept explicitly states that 
they are reserved. Even after the authorities have proceeded 
against an offender who has incurred a late sententiz censure, 
and have declared that he has incurred the censure, the censure is 
not reserved unless the law explicitly makes it a reserved censure. 
The reason of the great difference between a censure Jatz and 
ferendz sententiz seems to be that in the censures ferendz sen- 
tentize the offender cannot be punished for the first offense but is 
to be warned, and only when he perseveres in the offense or com- 
mits a new offense of the same kind is the censure to be imposed. 
Practically it means the same as breaking a precept after threat 
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of penalty, and it is a reserved censure like the censure attached 
to a particular precept. 
Reservation of Censures to Be Made Sparingly 

A censure should not be reserved unless the peculiar gravity of 
the offenses and the necessity of maintaining ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline and correcting the morals of the faithful more effectively 
demand the reservation. A reservation is to be interpreted 
strictly. Reservation of a censure which prevents the reception 
of the Sacraments implies the reservation of the sin to which the 
censure is attached. If, however, a person is excused from the cen- 
sure, or has been absolved from it, the reservation of the sin ceases 
altogether (Canon 2246). 

The preceding Canon lays down the rules on reservation of 
censures, and warns ecclesiastical legislators inferior to the Holy 
See to be slow to attach reserved censures to their laws. In 
former times the reservations may have helped greatly to check cer- 
tain prevalent vices, but at present the mentality of people is such 
that, if it is made difficult for them to get absolution, they will not 
come to ask for absolution. Many are attached to the Church by 
weak threads, and it does not seem Christ-like tobreak them roughly 
by asevere discipline. If it were boldness and stubborn intentional 
resistance to Christian law and order, severity might be the only 
remedy. In most cases, however, it is weakness rather than 
malice, the influence of the great masses that have no well- 
defined religious principles, which causes Catholic people to dis- 
regard the laws of God and of His Church. The indifferentism 
towards God and the things of God which is sweeping over the 
world like a tidal wave cannot be checked by laws, but its force 
can to some extent be broken by truly devout and zealous workers 
in God’s vineyard. 

Canon 2246 states that reservation of censures is to receive a 
restrictive interpretation. The words of the law imposing a 
reserved censure are to be interpreted in their literal meaning, 
without extending them beyond the natural and obvious sense 
of the terms of the law. If it is doubtful whether the action of the 
offender is covered by the terms of the law, or whether there was 
an excuse from the censure admitted in law, the offender is not to 
be considered censured. 
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Reservation of a censure which forbids the reception of the 
Sacraments implies the reservation of the sin to which the censure 
is attached. What censures forbid the reception of the Sacra- 
ments? Excommunication and personal interdict forbid the 
reception of the Sacraments; suspension does not forbid their 
reception. A person who has incurred a reserved excommunica- 
tion or personal interdict cannot validly be absolved without 
authorization from the Ordinary or the Holy See (as the case may 
be), but a cleric who has incurred a reserved suspension may be 
absolved from his sins and receive Holy Communion, provided 
he is well disposed and willing to submit himself to the ecclesias- 
tical Superior in reference to the suspension. The suspension 
does not make the sin for which he was suspended a reserved sin. 

If a person was excused from the reserved censure (for instance, 
because of bona fide ignorance of the censure), the sin is not 
reserved and any confessor may absolve from it. This being so, 
why does the Church demand in the reception of converts from 
Protestant denominations that the absolution from excommunica- 
tion be given before the convert is admitted to the Sacraments of 
Penance and the Holy Eucharist? The reason is that the absolu- 
tion is given in the external forum as part of the reception 
ceremonies, and in the external forum the fact that a person 
professed a religion contrary to the Catholic Faith suffices for 
him to be considered excommunicated, for according to Canon 
2200, § 2, malice is presumed in the external forum whenever 
there is an external violation of the law until the contrary is 
proved. When the ecclesiastical Superior has absolved a person 
from a reserved censure, any confessor can absolve that person 
from the sin which brought on the censure, because once the 
censure has been removed the sin is not reserved. 











The Principal and Special Supervision 


By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


In no phase of school work does the community library play 
such an important part as in the teaching and administration of 
special subjects. Do we err in assuming that the day is not far 
off when the principal will be expected to take over the responsi- 
bility of supervising the teaching of all subjects in the elementary 
school? Superior training of teachers will progressively eliminate 
the work of special teachers and special supervisors. The superior 
teacher will need less help in the special subjects, and the measure 
of help and direction needed will fall within the domain of the 
principal. In the parish school system there have been com- 
paratively few special teachers and special supervisors. There is 
a present tendency to have community supervisors function as 
subject supervisors throughout a given diocesan system rather 
than as general elementary or secondary supervisors of all the 
teachers of a given community, teaching perhaps in several 
dioceses. Effective supervision and intensive diocesan organiza- 
tion will demand this type of vertical supervision rather than the 
older type of horizontal supervision. These terms, horizontal and 
vertical, are arbitrarily employed here; we understand “hori- 
zontal supervision’’ to be the supervision of all the teachers of a 
given community in all subjects, and we term the work of subject 
supervisors in a given diocese ‘‘vertical supervision.” 

We are not presently concerned with the proper functions of 
the community supervisor. The growing importance of the 
principal is a natural evolution in the general development of 
a school system. Better training of teachers results in less need 
for technical assistance. The skilled principal in a _ well- 
organized school will be able to give all the assistance necessary. 
Public funds have made possible a development of supervisory 
staffs that the restricted finances of parish schools could not 
support. The pendulum is beginning to swing in the opposite 
direction. 
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Speaking of elementary education in general, Reavis has this 
to say: “As the training and professional status of elementary 
school teachers and principals increase, the principals must face 
the question of organizing, directing, and supervising all of the 
activities, both general and special, belonging to elementary educa- 
tion. The work of the special teachers and of special supervisors 
who are still employed in some elementary schools will be grad- 
ually eliminated. Large and medium-sized cities will probably 
employ as staff officers supervisors of special subjects, but these 
officers will not do regular teaching or supervision in their re- 
spective fields except on request. They will usually be subject 
to the call of the principal and will come as consultants to aid 
the principal in solving his problems.”’ 

Reavis points out also that in the general view the supervisor 
‘visits teachers upon the initiative of the principal,” “acts in 
consultation with the principal,’’ ‘‘visits classrooms only after 
reporting to principal,’ and ‘‘modifies classroom procedure only 
with the consent of the principal.’’ These different estimates of 
the proper function of the supervisor reveal the increasing im- 
portance of the principal. The older type of supervision, hori- 
zontal supervision, makes the community supervisor a superior 
officer to all principals under his (her) direction. In special sub- 
ject supervision we readily understand that a series of subject 
supervisors cannot overrule the principal in matters of organiza- 
tion and administration. 

With ever-increasing responsibility in the matter of teaching 
procedure, the principal must be well versed in methods and 
techniques. With the passing years the teachers present them- 
selves better prepared for their tasks. Professional reading will 
keep them abreast of progress in the science of education and 
of developments in subject-matter, the organization of it, and 
improved methods of presenting it. The convent teachers’ 
library has need of standard books on the whole field of teaching. 
Current contributions of real value must find a place on the shelves 
if the library is to serve the teachers richly. It is the duty of 
the principal to keep the library up to date and to direct her 
teachers in the abundant use of its treasures. 

The gradual elimination of special teachers and special super- 
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visors places an added burden on the classroom teacher and the 
principal. But there are special subjects in which the process of 
elimination will be very slow. When we speak of special sub- 
jects, we usually include under that heading all those subjects 
that require or were once thought to require special teachers. 
Music and art come under this classification. When they were 
introduced into the elementary-school curriculum, the great 
majority of teachers had not been trained to teach these two 
subjects. They required assistance, and special teachers and 
supervisors were assigned to the task. Principals were commonly 
as little acquainted with the newly introduced subjects as were 
their teachers. 

This condition gave an opportunity in the fields of music and 
art for the special teacher or the special supervisor. It was the 
duty of the special supervisor to visit a certain assigned number of 
classrooms regularly, there to give assistance to teachers in the 
teaching of special subjects; commonly the supervisor was little 
more than a special teacher relieving the classroom teacher of the 
task that she could not perform satisfactorily. Holders of special 
privilege have a tendency to entrench themselves, and the special 
teacher or supervisor will likely remain with us as long as the 
exchequer can stand the strain. 

Intensive general supervision of a given division of the elemen- 
tary school may be called for at times. Thus, the community 
supervisor may sense a need in the school for the help she is 
qualified to give in primary reading or in intermediate-grade 
arithmetic. If the principal does not know the given field well, 
the supervisor will direct her efforts to the correction of vital 
defects even at the risk of neglecting less necessary contacts. 
Intensive work of this nature is not properly special supervision 
but rather the most vital part of general supervision. 

To-day many authorities contend that the properly trained 
classroom teacher can care for the teaching of music and art with 
a minimum of assistance. More recently additional subjects or 
types of instruction have been added to the curriculum. Each of 
these demands additional training on the part of the teacher or, 
in lieu of that, a special teacher or supervisor. Thus, to-day in 
the elementary school we have as distinct fields or types of in- 
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struction: physical education, manual arts, home economics, 
health instruction, safety instruction, visual education, radio 
instruction, and nature study or elementary science. It is obvious 
that any new subject involving the teaching of specific skills 
may require a special teacher until the development of teacher- 
training gives all teachers the capacity to teach the new subjects. 
The new types of instruction do not offer the same difficulty. 
Special skill on the part of the teacher may be necessary in the 
use of equipment, as in visual education or radio instruction, but 
the teacher merely makes use of the same principles of the 
psychology of teaching and learning in the effective use of new 
types of instruction. 

The present practice of taking up the study of general science in 
the seventh and eighth grades may provide a stumbling block for 
the teacher who has had no training in the teaching of that subject. 
A summer course in general science for teachers may obviate the 
need of a special teacher or supervisor, and enable the principal 
to do all necessary supervision. In many of the older subjects the 
only answer to a failure to secure desired results was the ap- 
pointment of a special supervisor. 

Thus, we have heard of handwriting supervisors. In such a 
case may we not justly conclude that the failure to achieve re- 
sults in handwriting was due to the lack of professional training 
on the part of the principal or teachers? The teacher who has 
given no attention during her teacher training days to methods 
of teaching handwriting, may need a measure of help, but cer- 
tainly we should expect the principal to supply this help. 

Reavis deplores the high incidence of. special teachers and 
special supervisors in penmanship, as revealed in Ayer’s investiga- 
tion of large city school systems. His study embraced forty 
cities. In twenty-nine special supervisors were employed, while 
only seventeen systems used writing scales for measurement of 
handwriting. While these practices indicate lack of professional 
study of handwriting, the records show that our teachers’ colleges 
do not neglect it. ‘‘What is there about this handwriting?’ 
we ask, if we may paraphrase the words of Cassius. Reading and 
arithmetic are more difficult and complex, but few systems em- 
ploy special supervisors for these studies. 
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The study and evaluation of various methods or systems of 
handwriting is the proper function of the principal. If higher 
administrative power exacts the teaching of a system that she 
deems inferior, she may voice her judgment to the proper author- 
ity, but good order requires that she follow the adopted system 
and achieve the results possible in its use. The writing program 
offers no special difficulty. The principal can study and require 
her teachers to study the findings of Judd, Ayer, Thorndike, 
Freeman and other authorities, whose scientific studies have 
settled many of the fundamental questions in the teaching of pen- 
manship. Gentle insistence upon careful writing in all written 
work submitted by pupils may wipe out bad writing habits more 
quickly than diligent drill during the writing period. The princi- 
pal insures maximum performance by adherence to the time 
schedule and the use of standardized scales to diagnose writing 
deficiencies, to motivate practice, and to measure progress. 

We may thus dispose of the special teacher or supervisor of 
handwriting. In the field of art the procedure is not so simple. 
To-day art is an accepted subject in elementary education. Ayer 
shows that in city school systems it is taught on the average 84 
minutes per week, and that nine of every ten cities investigated 
employ special supervisors of art. This takes away a measure 
of responsibility from the principal. Need we do that? Given 
that she and her corps of teachers are properly trained and that 
the curriculum is adequate, there is little reason to commandeer 
special art teachers. The general principles of education will 
suffice to interpret the art curriculum correctly and to compre- 
hend the type of learning involved. Frequently the best answer 
to a difficulty in art and other subjects is to introduce depart- 
mental organization and assign art to the most competent teacher 
in that field. 

Reavis concedes a marked difference of art from other subjects 
of instruction, but calls attention to the respects in which it is 
similar to these subjects. Drawing is a perceptual process like 
reading. There is much sensory-motor learning as in handwriting. 
Art seeks to develop appreciation as do literature and music. 

Teachers sometimes overemphasize the performance phase of 
art instruction. Pretty posters make impressive exhibits. The 
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best outcome of an elementary school art course is heightened 
appreciation of the beautiful. Statisticians tell us only two of 
every hundred pupils do anything worthy of notice in actual 
performance. The other 98 must be content with learning where 
and when to admire and to condemn. Yet, some teachers assume 
that one hundred per cent of art pupils must become artists. 

We may sum up with Reavis and conclude that only a few 
teachers are likely to need considerable assistance in the teaching 
of art, and that there appears to be no valid reason for not holding 
the principal responsible for the organization, administration 
and direction of the art work of the elementary school. He notes 
also that the study of effective books on art instruction will help 
the principal in supervising the art work of her school. Critics 
of the parish school frequently make deficiencies in art educa- 
tion the target of their sallies. Shall we deny a basis in fact 
for the criticism? We have spoken of a mistaken emphasis on 
execution in art education. This mistake has led to a demand 
for rather large expenditures for the materials required. This 
item of cost has made art education sometimes odious in the parish 
school. Irate pastors have insisted upon retrenchment of de- 
mands upon children’s purses. 

The art curriculum should make it clear to all teachers that the 
use of drawing as a means of expression is not the only purpose 
of art instruction. The first and most important aim is to de- 
velop an appreciation of the beautiful. Striking posters are im- 
pressive and the execution of them may be part of an education, 
but perhaps a visit to a beautiful church, correct in architectural 
detail, or a trip through the fields, riotously beautiful in the spring- 
time, may realize better the first aim of art education—the appre- 
ciation of the beautiful. The Catholic Church has the treasures of 
art; she has made most, if not all, of the important contributions 
in art over the past sixteen hundred years; the great masterpieces 
of art have found their inspiration in her doctrine, her history, 
her heroes. Her schools must not fail to give her children an 
appreciation of the heritage that is theirs. 

Much that has been said about art education is of equal validity 
in the field of school music. Not every student of music hopes to 
become a finished performer. Execution here as in art is largely 
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a matter of natural gifts. The real objective of school music is 
the attainment of a keen appreciation of music. There is endless 
discussion about the amount of technique that should be taught. 
Skilled teachers of music often fail to sense the limitations of the 
average human in this field. The Music Teachers’ National 
Association gave out in 1921 a course of study that established 
easily attainable standards for each grade of all schools in the 
various phases of music. Teachers went to work hopefully with 
this course of study as a guide. The verdict after extensive 
trial and study of results was that ‘‘the standards were not being 
attained to a very satisfactory extent.” 

We adduce this here merely to prove that a mistaken conception 
of the scope of music instruction may result in a wrong emphasis 
upon expected outcomes. In music as in art this wrong emphasis 
complicates the task of the teacher and makes it extremely diffi- 
cult. Shall we require the teacher of music to possess a pleasing 
voice, power of artistic interpretation, discrimination with respect 
to individual and class voices, and technique of sight reading, 
dictation, enunciation, and the like? Some make such a demand; 
but if the real objective is the attainment of a keen appreciation 
of music, we may even venture to say with Kyd that teachers do 
not need to specialize in voice-training to teach singing. Why 
surround music with an aura of mystery? Regular teachers are 
thus made to feel that music is beyond their capacity to teach and 
beyond the capacity of most pupils to learn. 

Any average pupil, no matter what his natural gifts, can de- 
velop an appreciation of the beautiful in music; any average 
teacher, despite the lack of technical qualifications, can help the 
pupil develop this appreciation. There are individual differences 
in natural ability here as in other fields. There is no doubt that 
an effort should be made where possible to adapt music instruction 
to the individual needs of the pupil. The most dangerous heresy 
in music instruction is that no music instruction can be given be- 
cause there is no skilled musician in the corps of teachers assigned 
to aschool. At all hazard let the child’s sense of appreciation be 
developed; else he may grow up to manhood thinking that jazz 
is music and that crooning is singing. The parish school that 
fails to give its pupils an appreciation of the beauty and the 
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dignity of church music is delinquent in a most important task. 
In music as in art the Church offers the child a heritage of which 
he should not be deprived. 

In the parish school it is frequently feasible to have a special 
teacher for the teaching of music in the grades and for the training 
of a children’s choir. A Religious community with a number of 
schools in one diocese may appoint a skilled teacher as special 
supervisor of music. In some cases a departmental organization 
entrusts music to the teacher most skilled in that field. The 
special teacher or supervisor should be highly trained in education 
as well as in music. Tapper places knowledge of educational 
principles above training in music as a qualification for super- 
vising music in the schools. 

In the vast majority of parish schools the teaching of music 
falls to the regular classroom teacher. We find that some authori- 
ties do not hesitate to affirm that teachers do not need to specialize 
in voice-training to teach singing, and that any teacher with an 
appreciation of music can develop this appreciation in pupils. 
Every teacher or supervisor of music must attend to the problems 
of method in music, and study the literature on the teaching of the 
subject. In the pedagogy of music there is much that is common 
to the pedagogy of other subjects. 

Given that the regular teacher can teach music satisfactorily, 
the professionally trained principal can assume responsibility for 
directing her work in music as well as in other subjects. Even in 
cases where the school employs a special teacher or supervisor, 
the modern principal may relieve the specialist from the routine 
of regular classroom supervision. 

We have given chief consideration to art and music. Study of 
other special subjects and types of instruction lead us to the same 
conclusion. The integrity of function of the teacher and the 
principal is secure. 








A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


Islam and Woman 


There is little danger, I think, that one will be accused of exaggera- 
tion if one asserts that the level of a civilization is best gauged by the 
position which it assigns to woman. Nor is the reason difficult to see. 
In a sense man’s—let us say the male’s—regard or disregard of woman is 
a test of his moral fiber. No one will seriously call in question that in 
the ancient world (as in the non-Christian world of to-day) woman was 
largely looked upon as a mere chattel—man’s toy in her youth and his 
slave all her life. If we judge the civilization based on the religion of 
Mohammed by the above-mentioned standard alone, its level is not a 
high one. 

No one denies that previous to Mohammed woman’s lot in Arabia 
was pitiful in the extreme. He remedied indeed some few of the most 
crying evils, but he did not remove the root of them, for he permitted 
polygamy and easy divorce. In the Mohammedan world of to-day the 
woman question is very much to the fore. The cry is being raised for 
the absolute equality of men and women, and as an outward token of 
this parity many voices clamor for the abolition of polygamy and that 
of the veil. 

The veil may be said to be the most striking symbol of the Moham- 
medan woman’s exclusion from all participation in public life. Its en- 
forcement is also an admission of a low moral standard, or at least of 
inadequate self-control, on the part of men. Mohammed justifies his 
law of the veil with the assertion that, except for the hands and the face, 
the whole of woman is—sit venia verbo/—nothing but ‘‘nakedness,”’ as he 
expresses himself repeatedly—viz., provocation of the sex instinct, so 
much so that even her hands may have to be covered lest they prove a 
cause of scandal to men. A woman must sit at home. If she goes out 
at all, she must be plainly dressed and heavily veiled and she must avoid 
crowded streets and thoroughfares. Her whole existence is thus almost 
completely spent within the four walls of her husband’s house. Her 
duty is to minister to his pleasures, to bear him children, to wait on him 
at all times; as for any rights or privileges, they are practically non- 
existent for her. 

The reformers would abolish these evils, the gravity of which they fully 
realize, by the expedient of abolishing the veil and the practical im- 
prisonment of which it is the outward symbol. They are being met by 
the stalwarts of conservatism; but nothing could throw a fiercer light 
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on the inadequacy of the Koran as a moral force than the arguments with 
which these support the retention of polygamy and the veil. They be- 
gin by declaring that the sex instinct in man is so strong that it cannot be 
resisted; hence, concessions must be made, and a man must not be re- 
stricted to one wife. I cannot bring myself to quote any more of this 
kind of “‘argument.’’ As for polygamy, it preserves a household from 
the shame of childlessness, whilst a large family obliges a man to work 
and so to contribute to the general welfare of the State. As regards this 
kind of claim, statistics speak louder than the most passionate propa- 
ganda. 

The question of practical interest for the Christian world is this: 
does this crisis within the Islamic body portend disruption and decay? 
The answer can be neither an unqualified affirmative nor an unhesitat- 
ing negation. The hold of the simplest religion of the desert upon 
millions is not relaxed. It isso easy a faith! It taxes neither mind nor 
instinct, especially not the latter. True, modern Turkey has abolished 
polygamy, easy divorce and the veil, but then Turkey, as a political 
body, aims at being a purely secular State, owing no allegiance to and 
recognizing no religious authority of any kind. The future alone can 
show how far the experiment will succeed, and whether it is possible to 
go contrary to man’s most elemental instinct for any length of time. 
On the whole, then, the lot of woman in the Mohammedan world—with 
rare exceptions, which are not due to the influence of the Koran—re- 
mains a humiliating and degrading one. Because the Koran cannot 
change the heart of men, in order to safeguard that which is most prized 
in woman, she must be secluded and severely kept away from the real 
interests of life. This is the true explanation of veil and seclusion, and 
it is one that does humanity little credit. The awful question is: what 
chance has the light of the Gospel to pierce through such a crust of preju- 
dice and ignorance? It remains an incontrovertible fact of history 
that Christianity alone, with its insistence on the essential equality of 
the sexes, and still more by the nobility of its teaching and the virtue of 
her Sacraments by which the corruption of our fallen nature is healed, 
has raised woman to the status which becomes her as a creature of God 
in the same way as man is (cfr. a striking paper in Theologisch-praktische 
Quartalschrift, fasc. II, 1936). 


Asceticism and Dietetics 


The same number of the Quartalschrift has an interesting and in- 
structive article by a medical man on efficiency and sleep, a subject of 
no small importance in the life of any man, not least in that of a priest. 
It is the veriest truism to say that modern life is lived at a pace and with 
an intensity to which no past period offers a parallel. Even priests are 
perforce caught in the stream, especially in large towns and big parishes, 
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where the many confraternities, clubs and other activities, besides the 
purely ecclesiastical ones, take heavy toll of his energy. 

Hence, the question of recuperation is one of supreme importance. 
In this connection food and sleep are the first things that must engage 
our attention. There are those who, in the name of what they are 
pleased to call Christian asceticism but which often enough is little 
more than a fad or kink of their own raised by them to the dignity of a 
religion, affect to look upon food and sleep as humiliating necessities. 

However, religion has never yet been at cross purposes with any of 
the elemental needs of our nature. The thing is simply unthinkable, 
since both religion and nature have a common source—God. Sleep is 
an essential condition of our well-being. It is a phenomenon observable 
in every living organism, for even the vegetative world has its pauses 
between bouts of energy. Sleep lays a soothing, cooling, restraining 
hand upon the fevered organism to prevent it from wearing itself out 
before the time. Oddly enough, what is called ‘‘fatigue’’ has been dis- 
covered even in inorganic matter. An engine will fail simply through 
the ‘‘fatigue’’ of one of its metal parts. 

Sleep has been called death’s brother. However, there is but a very 
superficial resemblance between them. Shakespeare is far nearer the 
truth when he calls it “tired nature’s sweet restorer,’ or something to 
that effect. Sleep should not be written off as so much time wasted. 
True, we spend about a third of our life in seeming idleness; but the 
apparent loss is true gain, for sleep is a preparation for work and life. 

The ascetics—some of the great Saints—have reduced the period 
allotted to sleep to the veriest minimum, if not to less than that. It 
would seem, however, that sooner or later all of them paid a heavy 
price for what they thus gained. St. Benedict, the wisest of monastic 
law-givers, did not disdain to legislate in detail on this most important 
province of life. Wise man as he was, he granted what may be called a 
liberal allowance, and, best of all, he adapts it to the varying seasons— 
more in winter, rather less in summer. But always most of the sleep 
allowed is taken before midnight. And it is precisely in this matter of 
the hours that the modern world makes its biggest mistake. Nature 
warns us to seek repose at the hours when darkness succeeds to the glare 
of day and silence to the noise and clamor of the working hours. But 
we have become late goers-to-bed, and consequently late risers, so much 
so that to induce us to taste the sweets of the summer morning a world- 
wide juggling with clocks takes place annually—a sad admission of the 
fact that we have strayed very far from ancient wisdom in these simple 
but essential things of life. 

Sleep is not a dying; on the contrary, it is a process of life, even though 
it takes place in a state of unconsciousness. If we would give of our 
very best and for as long a time as possible, we must attend to our sleep, 
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according as circumstances allow. One thing is certain; the combined 
wisdom and experience of the world is there to tell the virtue of the 
morning hours. In the Breviary hymns there is constant reference to 
early rising. But this supposes retiring at a reasonably early hour, and 
to this modern medical men earnestly exhort us. 

Sleep, like everything ordained by God, is assuredly included, though 
it is not expressly mentioned, in the famous dictum of the Apostle: 
‘‘Whether you eat or drink, or whatever else you do, do all to the glory 


of God” (I Cor., x. 31). 


Asceticism and Health 


Next to the need of sleep is that of food, though sleep is the more 
necessary of the two. Life may go on for many days without any food 
whatever, whereas a few days of full wakefulness are not only exquisite 
torture but must lead to insanity and death. 

As against an exaggerated asceticism, which almost savors of Mani- 
chean pessimism, it must be stated that food and drink are essential 
conditions of life as ordained by the Creator. Now, we are not the 
masters of our life; we may neither shorten it nor needlessly put it in 
jeopardy. Hence, the question of food and drink is not anidle one. In 
this matter also there are two extremes to be avoided—one that looks 
upon eating as a necessary evil and, at the opposite end, self-indulgence 
and even actual gluttony. 

Modern dietetics show that health and food are correlative. It has 
been said by religious men whom no one could suspect of lax views, 
that in this respect certain Religious Orders have not taken suffi- 
cient note of what we now know on this subject. Asceticism and 
health are not identical, but they run on parallel lines and often enough 
over the same ground. We know now that moderation, and at times 
severe restriction of food, makes for mental and bodily health. It is 
humiliating to think that many people practise more self-control, 
merely for the sake of health or even for lower motives (such as keeping a 
slim figure), than many Catholics do from a religious motive. Many an 
illness will only yield to prolonged fasting. Hence, just as the prescrip- 
tions of the Mosaic Code with regard to clean and unclean foods were 
really sound hygienic rules, so do the laws of the Church as regards the 
quantity and quality of our food on certain days of the year make for 
health of mind and body: corporali jejunio vitia comprimis, mentem 
elevas, virtutem largiris. . . . 

It is not beneath a priest’s dignity to know something about dietetics, 
for only a normally healthy man can do good work. They say that 
many a priest’s efficiency is ruined by his housekeeper! But many a 
priest ruins his health by over-indulgence in tobacco, through lack of 
exercise, etc. It has also been said that most men dig their graves with 
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their teeth! Suicide may be aslow process! A man who ruins his health 
impairs his usefulness and shortens his life by excess or unwisdom in 
food, may not be a suicide in the conventional sense of the word, but 
have we not the expression about ‘‘slow suicide’? Serious men of all 
times—nay, of all religions—have always been rather shy of pleasure, 
even when it was but the daily pleasure of the palate; they felt—and 
the feeling was a sound instinct—that it is degrading to seek any grati- 
fication solely for its own sake (cfr. Schénere Zukunft, April 12, 1936). 


‘“‘Let Us Go Over to Bethlehem’’ 


The places associated with the life of the Son of God on earth have a 
perennial appeal to the Christian soul. Recently interest became fo- 
cussed on the world’s most venerable church—for it is the oldest—which 
enshrines the cave wherein the Saviour of the world was born. Sensa- 
tional rumors, based on ignorance of the facts, went around the Press, 
but important discoveries were made which confirm afresh what was 
never in any real doubt, viz., that the grotto of Bethlehem with which 
pictures at least have made us all familiar, is the very one in which 
occurred the divine incident so graphically told in the second chapter of 
St. Luke’s Gospel. 

In 155 St. Justin speaks of the cave as close to Bethlehem. Origen 
visited it about the middle of the third century. In 326 St. Helen 
erected a vast basilica which was restored—some say rebuilt—by Jus- 
tinian at the beginning of the sixth century. St. Jerome tells us that 
Hadrian, in order to efface the memory of the divine event, erected a 
small temple of Adonis and planted a sacred grove nearby. According 
to St. Jerome, this pagan temple stood for 180 years. The discoveries 
of 1936 seem to compel a revision of the holy Doctor’s statement. 
Traces have been found of buildings around the grotto older than the 
Constantinian building, especially an old staircase leading into the 
grotto, also a white mosaic floor sprinkled with black crosses. This 
suggests that the pagan temple was soon abandoned and that the Chris- 
tians converted it into a church—the first on the hallowed spot. Be- 
sides these remains, there are traces of another edifice, square exter- 
nally but octagonal internally and covering the whole cave. This edi- 
fice was destroyed when Diocletian, in 303, ordered the destruction of 
all churches. 

In any case there seems to be a contradiction between Justin’s asser- 
tion that the Christians of Bethlehem were wont to show the grotto to 
visitors and pilgrims, and St. Jerome’s, who would have it that the 
shrine of Adonis stood for 180 years. The Christians must have had 
easy access to it—that is, they must have owned it. At any rate the 
place cannot have been much frequented by pagan worshippers. In 
the second century, then, Christians worshipped at the grotto. They 
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would not have done so had they not believed—and known—that it was 
the grotto of the Nativity, and they were sufficiently near the event, 
both in regard to time and place, to escape the possibility of a mistake 
being made. 


Brevities 


La Vie Spirituelle of April 1 has a short but excellent article on the 
danger of a false spirituality. The spiritual life is the gift of self to God 
aud devotion to duty. 

Etudes of April 1 has some useful remarks on the educational value of 
the wireless, and an exceedingly interesting paper by Yves de la Briére 
on the sacredness of international treaties. 

Pastor Bonus of Trier has a cheering short paper on Catholic Missions. 

Civilta Cattolica of April 18 discusses the topical subject of the spread 
of civilization and colonial expansion. 








Answers to Questions 


Concerning the Ceremonies of Holy Week 


Question: ‘‘In those churches and oratories in which there is no bap- 
tismal font, it is not allowed to bless holy water on Holy Saturday or 
the vigil of Pentecost with the rite peculiar to these days, without the 
infusion of the holy oils” (S.R.C., nn. 3271, 3272). 

Am I correct in stating as a consequence that where there is no font 
these ceremonies of Holy Saturday must be eliminated? What is meant 
by the ‘“‘font’’? Does any container used to hold baptismal water con- 
stitute a font? 

The ceremonies of Holy Thursday may not be carried out unless the 
priest intends to carry out the ceremonies on Good Friday, and, vice 
versa, the ceremonies of Good Friday cannot be carried out unless those 
of Holy Thursday were performed. Now, what I wish to ask is whether 
the same priest who celebrated on Holy Thursday must perform the 
ceremonies of Good Friday, or whether another priest may officiate 
on Good Friday. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The rubrics always speak of the baptismal font when 
they refer to churches which have the right to baptize solemnly. 
All parish churches, and by permission of the Ordinary also sub- 
sidiary chapels or missions attached to a parish church, have the 
right to the baptismal font—that is to say, to baptize solemnly. 
It is expected that the pastors have a baptistry or place in church 
where the baptismal water and other things needed for baptism 
are kept. An inexpensive baptismal font could be obtained 
even for the poorest parish churches. In parish churches and 
in other public chapels that have the right to baptize solemnly, 
the ceremonies of Holy Saturday with the blessing of the baptismal 
water must be carried out, even if the priest in charge has not 
held the sacred functions of Holy Thursday and Good Friday. 
In all other churches and chapels which do not have the right to 
baptize solemnly, the ceremonies of the blessing of the Easter 
and the baptismal water must be omitted, as the rubrics of the 
Missal direct. In these churches the reading of the Prophecies 
is immediately followed by the Litany of All Saints, and then the 
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Mass of Holy Saturday. In one of the Decrees referred to by our 
correspondent (n. 3272), a bishop whose cathedral church was 
not a parish church had asked the Holy See whether he was 
permitted at least to bless the Easter water and stop at the 
point where the rubrics direct that the holy oils of chrism and of 
catechumens is poured into the water. The Holy See answered 
that there is no blessing of Easter water except in connection 
with the blessing of baptismal water. As is known, after the 
Easter water is blessed, a small portion of that water is put into 
the baptismal font and the holy oils are mixed with that water. 
The other water without the holy oils may be given to the people 
to use in their houses in the same manner as they use ordinary 
holy water. 

Our correspondent is correct in saying that the ceremonies of 
Holy Thursday cannot be performed unless those of Good Friday 
are also carried out. If it is not possible for a priest to perform 
the ceremonies of both days, he should have recourse to the 
Ordinary who may permit one Low Mass on Holy Thursday. 
There is no rule in the rubrics of the Church to the effect that the 
same priest who celebrates Mass on Holy Thursday must perform 
the ceremonies of Good Friday. In fact, where there are several 
priests attached to a church, the custom is to have the ceremonies 
of the three last days of Holy Week divided among them. In any 
case, there is no rule in the matter. 


Absolution and Extreme Unction to Dying Protestants 
Question: What about the advisability, or even obligation, of giving 
absolution and Extreme Unction to a Protestant in good faith, and 
leaving him in good faith when there is little or no chance for his re- 
covery? There is every reason to assume that the party is validly bap- 
tized, and there is no difficulty in eliciting from him a sufficient intention 
of receiving the two Sacraments, basing a short instruction upon St. 

James, v. 14. Moreover, the party is in certain danger of death. 

HOSPITAL CHAPLAIN. 


Answer: This question has been repeatedly discussed in the 
pages of this Review, and therefore we shall answer briefly. 
A distinction has to be made between those who are conscious 
and those who are unconscious when the priest is called. It 
seems to us that to conscious non-Catholics the rule of Canon 
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731, § 2, applies: ‘It is forbidden to administer the Sacraments 
of the Church to heretics or schismatics, even though they err 
in good faith and ask for them, unless they have first renounced 
their errors and been reconciled with the Church.”’ 

A Decree of the Holy Office (January 13, 1864; Collect. de 
Prop. Fide, I, n.1246) reads as follows: ‘“May approval be given 
to the custom introduced in a certain hospital whereby dying 
heretics and schismatics are absolved conditionally on account of 
the presumed good faith of many who have been raised in heresy 
or schism, even though there has been no previous act by which 
they could be considered at least implicitly reconciled to the 
Catholic Church, and nothing has been said to them about rec- 
onciliation, either because this was impossible, or because the 
priest does not want to disturb the conscience of the dying non- 
Catholic?” The answer was: ‘The custom in question is to 
be condemned in the form in which it isexplained. The intention 
of the Sacred Congregation is to inform the Patriarch of Jerusalem 
that, whenever the dying heretic or schismatic has given some sign 
on which one may base a reasonable presumption that he adheres 
to the Holy Catholic Church, the priest may follow the rules 
laid down by recognized authors.” For further details see our 
“Practical Commentary,” I, nn. 624-626. 


Restitution.—Finder of Things Abandoned in Church 


Question: (1) Ten years ago the Government held a competitive ex- 
amination to fill three posts in a certain department. The candidates 
were required to be between 18 and 20 years of age, and the awarding of 
the positions was to be made strictly on merit (7.e., the results of the 
competitive examination). Forty candidates appeared for the test. 
Caius, one of them, was over the age limit (being 23 years old), but he 
falsely submitted in his application that he was only 19 and actually 
produced a testimonial to that effect. In the examination he stood 
third and was consequently selected to fill one of the three posts. 

The questions are: (a) did Caius commit a serious act of injustice to 
the one who passed fourth, and who was by his selection kept out of the 
post? (2) Is Caius bound to resign now? (3) Is he bound to restitution 
towards the fourth man if the latter has been all these years out of em- 
ployment through no fault of his own? (4) Is he bound to compensate 
the fourth man if the latter has obtained employment, but much inferior 
to the position that Caius prevented him from getting? (5) What about 
the one who gave a false statement concerning the age of Caius? 
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(2) Titus, a parish-priest, engages Marcus to work as a servant in 
his church, his duties being to dust, to sweep, and in general to keep the 
church tidy, and to open and lock the church. No stipulation is made 
regarding the things left in the church. Marcus in the discharge of his 
duties finds articles in the church such as umbrellas, hats, purses, orna- 
ments. He brings them all to the priest and the priest tries to find the 
owners, but in some cases nobody claims the articles. The question is: 
to whom do those things belong, to the church or to the sexton who found 
them? Could the sexton himself keep the things, inquire about the 
owners, and after a reasonable length of time consider them as lost 
property and keepthem? In the case of valuable articles, is it necessary 
to inform the police to trace the owner? Who is to be considered the 
finder in reference to articles left in churches, schools, halls, etc.—the 
people who actually pick up the lost article or the management of those 
places? SACERDOS. 


Answer: (1) Moral theologians are agreed that a person who 
hinders another from obtaining some temporal goods by unjust 
means is bound to restitution, even though the other person did 
not have a strict right to the goods but only a reasonable chance. 
In reference to positions for which the Government appoints 
competitive examinations, many moralists teach that the men 
who rank highest in the examination have a strict right to the 
positions for the filling of which the test was announced. They 
base their opinion on an implied contract between the Govern- 
ment and the men submitting to the examinations. Other 
moralists are of the opinion that the Government in appointing 
men to offices is not under any contract obligation towards the 
men who submit to the examination for certain offices, but that 
the examination is one of the means the Government employs to 
ascertain the proper qualifications of men for offices and positions. 
The responsible men in the Government do indeed sin against the 
country by not appointing the better qualified men, but they do 
not sin against commutative justice. It is difficult to say whether 
there is a right in commutative justice to a public position under 
the said circumstances. A great deal depends on the right that 
the law of the respective State or country gives to a man who 
submits to the competitive examination. In the United States 
where there are civil service examinations for government positions, 
only some of the States make it mandatory that the authorities 
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with whom the appointment rests shall give the position to the 
one who came out highest in the examination. In such a case the 
law undoubtedly gives the leading candidate a strict right to the 
position, and he can enforce his right in law. 

In the case proposed by our correspondent the man who told a 
lie about his age did prevent the other man from getting the 
position. Whether any of the men who passed the examination 
successfully had a strict right to the position should be decided 
by the law in force at the time of those examinations. Supposing 
that the first three did have a strict right to the positions, it is 
not possible to say definitely that the lie about a couple of years 
of age is so serious as to oblige the man now either to sacrifice 
his position or to compensate the other party. After ten years 
it would be practically impossible to get for the other man the 
position which he should have got. Besides, who will urge repara- 
tion to such an extent as to ruin the man’s life for the future, 
and that for a fault that does not seem to be exceptionally 
grievous? In the beginning the man who lied about his age could 
very probably be put out of office by the competent authorities 
if they had discovered the deceit. We doubt whether at this 
late date the law would allow the ouster. When there is question 
of rights and duties created by law, that law should be consulted 
together with the rules of morality in reference to the gravity of 
sin in breaking the law. 

(2) Concerning things lost and found, a distinction must be 
made between articles mislaid and forgotten, for when an owner 
voluntarily laid down and forgot some article in some shop, 
store or public conveyance, the article is not lost in the legal sense 
of the term, and the owner or the manager of the place becomes its 
custodian until the owner claims and identifies the property as 
his own. If an article has involuntarily and accidentally got 
out of the owner’s possession (e.g., when he drops it unknowingly 
on the floor or the ground), the article is lost in the legal sense of 
the term. “Ifa lost article is found on the surface of the ground, 
on the floor of a shop, in the public parlor of a hotel, or near a 
table at an open-air place of amusement, or in the car of a rail- 
road, it becomes, except as against the loser, the property of the 
finder who appropriates it, without any reference to the owner- 
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ship of the property in or upon which the article was found or 
from which it was taken’’ (‘“‘Corpus Juris Encyclopedia,’ XXV, 
1137). 

Concerning the finder of articles lost in the proper sense of the 
term the decisions in the United States are not unanimous in 
the various States when such a finder is a servant or employe of 
the place where the articles were found. Some States require 
such a finder to turn them over to the owners or managers of the 
place, and on them rests the obligation to make reasonable effort 
to find the owner; in case no owner is found, the owners or 
managers may appropriate the articles. Other States have ruled 
that the finder is to make the efforts to find the owner, and failing 
to ascertain the owner may make the articles his own. Concern- 
ing the inquiries about the owner, the various States prescribe 
different methods. According to the natural law, any efforts 
which seem sufficient (considering the respective value of the 
thing found) to ascertain the owner, would suffice to make the 
things found one’s own in case the efforts remained fruitless. 
However, when the law prescribes a certain method of investiga- 
tion of the owner, which is the case only with things of some value, 
moralists teach that this method obliges in conscience, because 
the law has the right to determine this matter for the benefit of 
the public. 

As to the proposed case, if our correspondent lives in a place 
where the same distinction concerning lost and mislaid articles 
obtains as in the United States, it is evident that among the things 
found some are not lost but mislaid, and the owner or manager 
of the place has the custody and the duty to seek the owner; 
if the owner cannot be found, the articles belong to the owner or 
manager of the place. Other articles that are truly lost and found 
are in the custody of the finder, and he has the duty to seek the 
owner and has the right to appropriate the goods when the owner 
cannot be found. 


Beeswax Candles 


Question: Must candles be 100% pure beeswax in order to be blessed, 
or is it only necessary that rubrical candles containing not less than 51% 


beeswax be blessed? 
SACERDOS. 
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Answer: The rules of the Church on the quality of candles to 
be used at liturgical services has been discussed more than once 
in this REview. The question concerns, not so much the blessing 
of the candles, as their use at liturgical functions. In fact, the 
blessing of candles in the Roman Ritual (Title VIII, cap. 3, 
“‘Benedictio Candelarum’’) may be given to candles of any ma- 
terial, for there is no reference to beeswax in the formula of bless- 
ing. The prayers for the blessing of candles on the Feast of the 
Purification explicitly state that the candles blessed are made of 
beeswax. A Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (Decem- 
ber 14, 1904) states that some bishops had explained to the Holy 
See the difficulty of procuring pure beeswax candles for the litur- 
gical services, and had requested that a mixture of beeswax and 
other animal or vegetable matter be allowed. The Holy See 
answers that the Easter candle, and the two candles at Holy 
Mass must be at least the greatest part (in maxima parte) of bees- 
wax. Other candles which are to be placed on the altar should be 
for the major or notable part (in maiori vel notabili quantitate) 
of beeswax. Other Decrees had already forbidden stearine 
candles and those made of animal fats to be used on the altar 
even for decorative purposes. It seems that the maxima pars 
has been interpreted to be about 65% beeswax, as Fortescue 
(‘‘The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described,’’ p. 8) says that 
the Bishops of England, Wales, and Ireland demanded 65% 
beeswax for the Easter candle and the candles for Mass (in Ireland 
for only two of the candles; in England and Wales for all candles 
for Mass and Benediction). The other candles should contain 
25% of beeswax. The latter regulation (25%) does not seem to 
cover fully the meaning of im maiori vel notabili quantitate. 
However, the Decree of 1904 commands priests to follow the 
regulations of their Ordinary in the matter. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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Communications from Our Readers 
Canonical Evidence in Marriage Cases 


Rev. Editors: 

In the June issue of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, the 
Rev. Dr. Wanenmacher charges the writer with ‘‘misstatements” in 
his review of “Canonical Evidence in Marriage Cases.’"! His efforts 
to sustain this charge and thus cover up some of the more glaring de- 
fects of his book to which I had the temerity to call attention are not so 
happy. 

My first “misstatement” is as follows: ‘“Two considerations incline 
the reviewer to the opinion that the book under review is not always a 
safe guide. They are: (1) the author’s failure to grasp and to state 
clearly the precise juridical value of the sources which he cites.”” As an 
example of this lack of clarity and precision in a work that claims to be 
“not an untrue guide,” the following quotation from ‘Canonical Evi- 
dence in Marriage Cases” was cited: ‘The supplementary legislation 
which forms an authentic source for this work consists first in the re- 
sponses of the Pontificia Commissio ad Codicis Canones Authentice 
Interpretandos.... Besides this the Suprema Congregatio Sancti 
Officii issued a decree, which seems to be of extensive interpretation, 
De Competentia in Causis Matrimonialibus, under date of 27 January 
1928.” My criticism of this passage is as follows: ‘“Then follow five 
pages of sources which, without any distinctions, form ‘an authentic 
source’ of ‘supplementary legislation.’... Whatever may be meant by 
this. loose terminology, the Constitution, Providentissima Mater Ec- 
clesta, makes the Code of Canon Law ‘official . . . universal . . . one, sc., it 
has no laws prior in point of time to other laws, .. . exclusive.’.... 
Likewise, the Motu Proprio, Cum iuris canonici, constitutes the Code 
Commission the exclusive source of authentic interpretation of the 
Code of Canon Law in the strict sense of this term.” 

The Rev. Dr. Wanenmacher, in his ‘“‘Counter-Critique,”’ complains 
that ‘‘there are distinctions which should not have been overlooked by 
the reviewer” (June, 1936, p. 936). Let it be noted: (1) that it is 
clear from the context that reference is made, not so much to a theoreti- 
cal question of distinctions, as to the more practical question of ‘‘the 
author’s failure to grasp and to séate clearly the precise juridical value 
of the sources which he cites”; (2) that in proof of this defect I quoted a 
sentence from the book, which refers to one source which certainly is not 


1 THe HoMILETIC AND PasToRAL Review (February, 1936), 568 sqq. 
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“supplementary legislation”’ in the technical sense of the term, but con- 
stitutes the “‘ius vigens,”’ namely, the responses of the Code Commis- 
sion, and to another which, in form and according to paragraph three 
of the Motu Proprio, Cum iuris canonici, is not an ‘‘authentic source’ 
of new legislation, namely, the declaration of the Holy Office, January 27, 
1928; (3) that as a result of his confused thought the author gives 
“five pages of sources (pp. xii-xvii) which, without any distinctions,”’ 
are said to form “‘an authentic source’ of “supplementary legislation.’’? 
The distinctions which in Dr. Wanenmacher’s estimation ‘‘should not 
have been overlooked by the reviewer” occur on page xi. They were 
not “‘overlooked.’’ They were and are found inapplicable to the long 
and varied list of sources on pages xii—xvii. 

Among the distinctions which the author makes on page xi is the follow- 
ing: “The only universally authentic sources of present-day Canon Law 
are the Codex Iuris Canonici and the legislation that supplements the 
Code.”” And this is absolutely correct. The really pertinent question 
is this: What is the legislation that suppiements the Code and proceeds 
from a “universally authentic source’? The Motu Proprio, Cum iuris 
canonici, admits only two “universally authentic sources” of new post- 
Code legislation, namely, the responses of the Code Commission and a 
“novum generale decretum’”’ of the Roman Congregations, whose mode 
of promulgation, however, cannot be the “stylus Curie Romanz’”’ but 
must necessarily be that minutely specified in paragraph three of the 
cited Motu Proprio: “‘contrariis non obstantibus quibuslibet.’’ I 
assumed that Dr. Wanenmacher knew this very basic principle of 
Canon Law. Upon his own admission my assumption falls. For in 
his ‘‘Critique and Counter-Critique” he applies to sources which are 
nothing more than ‘‘fontes cognitionis’”’ a distinction that may rightly 
be applied only to the fontes existentiz and the fontes essentiz. Im- 
mediately after the quotation from his book, which is quoted at the 
beginning of this paragraph, the author writes in his ‘‘Counter-Critique”’ : 
“Thereafter on pp. xii and xiii are ranged the post-Code sources. Then 
on p. xiii the paragraph beginning ‘Some pre-Code constitutions. . .’ 
ushers in the list of pre-Code documents. Thus, the whole paragraph on 
sources is clearly divided into pre-Code and post-Code sources.’ 
Granted. But this is merely a distinction ratione temporis, which has 
historical, but not scientific, value. For it does not indicate the juridical 
value of sources. 

This purely historical distinction of pre-Code and post-Code sources 
is the only one to be found in pages xii-xvii of ““Canonical Evidence in 
Marriage Cases.’’ But it does not determine the precise juridical 
value of the many different sources therein enumerated. The other 


2 Ibid., p. 558. 
3 Ibid. (June, 936), p. 1936. 
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distinction on page xi is, as we have already noted, inapplicable to this 
heterogeneous catalogue of sources. Is it therefore a ‘‘misstatement”’ to 
declare that no distinction has been made? It is a rather mild state- 
ment of fact. 

The author so garbles my argument that the Response of the Holy 
Office of January 27, 1928, is not a Decree of extensive interpretation 
that its force is utterly lost. In answer to all his superficial arguments 
it is enough to quote the concluding words of the Motu Proprio, Cum 
iuris canonici: ‘‘Contrariis non obstantibus quibuslibet.’’ The Rev. 
Doctor should understand the meaning of this term. If he does, it is 
strange that he attempts to defend his position by recourse to Canon 
1555, § 1, which he wrongly quotes as Canon 1551, § 3. Moreover, 
Canon 1555 is altogether irrelevant. The question at issue pertains 
to the legislative function of the Holy Office and its exercise thereof as 
prescribed by the cited Motu Proprio, while Canon 1555 pertains to the 
mode of procedure which the Holy Office follows. 

Another asserted misstatement concerns the author’s opinion that 
insincere guarantees invalidate a dispensation from the impediment 
of disparity of worship. He writes: “But at this statement there is 
neither footnote nor other reference to any decision or authority whatso- 
ever (see n. 159). So the author does not support the above-mentioned 
doctrine with the Decision of August 11, 1921, named by the reviewer.” 
But there zs a “footnote” to n. 159. It is reference 94 and it is “‘R. 
(Rotal decision) Parisien., Null., aug. 1921 (rd., xiii, p. 210; aas., xiv, 
p. 512).”” That this reference is cited to “support the above-men- 
tioned doctrine”’ is certain from the sentence which immediately follows 
said passage. It is as follows: ‘‘Proof of this invalidity is derived 
from proof of prenuptial agreement between the parties to neglect 
fulfilling the promises after marriage, or from acts or words of either party 
before the marriage or immediately after it, which make tt plain that he 
had no serious intention of fulfilling his promise.**’ If therefore there is a 
misstatement, it is the author’s, not the reviewer’s. 

The Rev. Dr. Wanenmacher then proceeds to introduce personalities 
into his article. He refers to my article on insincere guarantees which 
appeared some time ago in The Ecclesiastical Review. In that paper I 
defended the opinion that insincere guarantees qua tales do not in- 
validate a dispensation from the impediment of disparity of worship. 
But in my review of Dr. Wanenmacher’s book no reference is made to 
my own article either directly or indirectly. It is therefore rather 
unfair for Dr. Wanenmacher to write: ‘It were a bit too much to 
take it that upon his (7.e., the reviewer’s) say so ‘causa finita est.’ ”’ 

In my review I wrote: ‘There is neither a Canon in the Code, nor a 
Rotal decision, nor a response from the Holy Office, which sustains the 
opinion that insincere pre-nuptial guarantees in themselves invalidate a 
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dispensation from the impediment of disparity of worship and therefore 
subsequent marriage”’ (loc. cit., pp. 559-560). Lest the readers of this 
REviEw should think that I was attempting to force upon them a 
personal opinion, I cited as my authority for this statement, not my own 
article, but the learned Dr. Toso’s rejoinder to the very articles in Jus 
Pontificium by the Rev. G. Oesterle, O.S.B., which the Rev. Dr. Wanen- 
macher advances in support of his opinion. Dr. Toso uses the follow- 
ing arguments to disprove Father Oesterle’s contention: ‘‘...quum 
preecedens dissertatio tueatur axioma: cautio non sincera est contradictio 
in terminis, nos demonstraturos confidimus axioma huiusmodi, ab egregio 
nostro collaboratore confictum: (1) adabsurda ducere; (2) cum Codicis 
i. c. dispositionibus pugnare; (3) contradicere genuine cautionum 
nature.”* With these arguments, which Father Oesterle has not 
yet answered, Dr. Toso explodes the theory which our author still 
tries to defend. 

Finally, the Rev. Dr. Wanenmacher charges me with trickery. To 
explain how the Rotal decision of June 14, 1923, happened to be intro- 
duced into my review it is necessary to quote from Dr. Lydon’s work at 
length. He writes: 


“According to the common teaching, vasectomy makes a man 
impotent because the operation deprives him of the power ‘effun- 
dendi semen verum’ which many consider essential to the normal 
conjugal act. He is certainly sterile when both vasa deferentia 
conveying the spermatozoa from the testicles are cut or thoroughly 
ligated. It does not prevent coition but it does prevent normal 
coition. Some authors with Vermeersch, however, say that he is not 
impotent since he is capable of coition but his semen is simply lack- 
ing in the fecundating element. These authors hold that the 
vasectomized man is in the same category as one whose spermatozoa 
are naturally sterile from old age, and no one would call such a per- 
son impotent. The opposite, however, is held in various decisions of 
the Rota, e.g., July 4, 1918; July 29, 1920.” 


Dr. Wanenmacher, in both his book and his article, refers to this 
passage and writes: ‘“‘Ayrinhac, n. 121, refers to two decisions of R., 
and states that these hold for impotence resulting from vasectomy. 
But in point of fact no mention is made in them of impotence derivable 
from vasectomy.” 

Now, Dr. Lydon claims that, not ‘‘éwo decisions of’’ the Rota, but 
“various” decisions of the Rota support his opinion. Of the plurality 
of Rotal decisions, expressed by the word ‘‘various,”’ Dr. Lydon gives 
only two examples. Obviously, he knows and means that there are 
other decisions besides these two. Otherwise why did he use the word 


* Ius Pontificium (1935), pp. 196-197. 
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“various”? Now, among the ‘“‘various’’ Rotal decisions which sustain 
Dr. Lydon’s opinion is that of June 14, 1923, to which I refer in my re- 
view. The quotation from this decision, which Dr. Wanenmacher 
repeats in his article, refers to at least one of the decisions cited by 
Dr. Lydon. The quotation with reference is as follows: 


“Rursus non interest, utrum veri seminis transitus interclusus 
fuerit per operationem chirugicam, quam vasectomiam appellent, 
an alio modo, e. g., in exitum venerei morbi, dummodo scilicet ob- 
structio sit absoluta, atque insanabilis (S. R. Rota, in una Nullitatis 
matrimonii, coram Rossetti die 29 iulii 1920).’’® 


Since this decision clearly sustains Dr. Lydon’s opinion and also refers 
to one of the Rotal decisions mentioned by him, I assumed that Dr. 
Lydon included the 1923 decision in the ‘‘various decisions of the 
Rota” which he mentioned generically in his book, ‘“Marriage Legislation 
in the New Code of Canon Law.” Before sending my review to the 
publishers, I verified my assumption by communicating with Dr. Lydon. 
He assured me that I was correct. Therefore, Dr. Wanenmacher’s 
statement that the decision of June 14, 1923, “‘is slipped into the review 
as though it were one of the Decisions mentioned by Lydon and animad- 
verted to by the author’”’ (Joc. cit., p. 945), is due to the author’s hasty 
and inaccurate consultation of references. 

In conclusion, let me say that it is not necessary for one to “‘set up 
straw men’ to prove the presence of grave defects in Dr. Wanen- 
macher’s ‘‘Canonical Evidence in Marriage Cases’: one need only 
read the book attentively and intelligently. 

CHARLES E. Park, J.U.D. 


5 S. Romanz Rotx Decisiones, Vol. XV, p. 104. 


Neglect of Preaching 


Reverend Editors: 


It is safe to say that preaching is becoming, if it is not already, a lost 
art in this part of the United States. In very few parishes is there a 
formal sermon every Sunday and holyday. The craze for speed has in- 
fected our people to such a degree that they will not attend the Mass or 
other service at which there is a sermon of more than ten minutes. In 
fact, they try to find a church where ‘‘they make things snappy’’—that 
is, where there is either no sermon or, at most, a ten-minute sermon. 

In Lent and on the greater festivals they may tolerate a sermon if the 
preacher is eloquent, or if he is a foreigner, has a reputation for sensa- 
tions, or has some claim to notoriety. But on ordinary church days they 
think they do quite enough when they attend Mass and give a nickel in 
the collection. 
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This applies especially to young people, and particularly to graduates 
of high schools, colleges and academies. As for professional men and 
business people, they need some extraordinary preacher to induce them 
to attend a sermon or religious lecture. 

The cause of this is the conviction that they will not hear anything 
worth while and an utter indifference about matters of faith and morals. 
Seeing the attitude of the people, the clergy weakly yield and give them 
what they seek or spare them what they dislike. Naturally, no pastor 
will view without concern vacant pews when he sees his people going to 
a neighboring church and making no secret of their purpose to get Mass 
in twenty-five minutes or half an hour. 

The boast of some people that they get home ten minutes or more be- 
fore their neighbors induces many of these neighbors to forsake the 
church where there is a sermon and where the service is what they call 
unreasonably long. 

A good preacher needs practice. If he is not allowed to preach a ser 
mon, he will not prepare one, and he will not acquire the knowledge he 
needs and the facility which will enable him to reach and teach the people. 

A five- or ten-minute instruction can bea gem. But like every gem it 
needs much cutting and polishing. A good short instruction cannot be 
given without careful preparation. Because it is just a few words, we 
are tempted to trust to luck and give a few scraps in bad English and 
worse elocution. 

Do not blame the young priests for this. The pastors are the cul- 
prits. The latter set out to please the people, forgetting that without 
instruction they will have no people in a few years. 

Where there are many communicants—as there still are, thank God, 
in most of our churches—it is impossible to have a Mass every hour. 
The early Mass at 6 or 6:30 o’clock should be over in half an hour, at the 
most. This is feasible if Holy Communion is given after Mass. The 
attendants in the early morning always include men and women who 
have to go to work—nurses who must report for duty, women who must 
hurry home to prepare breakfast for their families or for their employ- 
ers, etc. : 

The Masses at 8 or 9 o’clock, or thereabouts, are the Communion 

Masses, and should be spaced an hour and a quarter apart. We find 
8, 9:15 and 10:30 o’clock Masses workable and convenient. 
_ Then, one priest should read the Gospel to the congregation while the 
celebrant reads the Gospel at the altar. He should also assist at Holy 
Communion. It is a disgrace where there are three or four priests in a 
parish to have only one giving Communion. There should be at least 
two, and, if there is a side-altar, it is better to have three or on great 
feasts even four in our large churches. 

But there should be a twenty-minute sermon at the parochial Mass, 
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and at all the other Masses (except the early Mass) at least a ten-minute 
instruction. 


JouHN L. BELForD, D.D. 


More Churches and Improved Ministry 


Reverend Father: 

I have just finished reading your article in the June Homizetic. It is 
splendid. I wish every bishop and priest would read it and then act. 
I wish you had added two (minor) points. First, much valuable time 
could be saved if the long list of announcements were not read but put 
on the bulletin board in the vestibule and mimeographed for those who 
are interested enough to desire a copy. (I am aware of the fact that 
some few announcements must be read.) Secondly, your plan would 
help to solve the present crisis (?) about ‘‘superfluous’’ vocations, where 
there are so many priests that they are ‘falling over one another.” 
You know that “‘the old man” doesn’t want an assistant—or any more 
assistants. Much work could be done if one were only allowed to do it. 
What a wonderful thing indeed if we only had more churches costing 
less dollars! Keep on hammering away at your idea. ‘Great oaks 
from little acorns grow.”’ Benedicat te Deus! 


Ex animo, 
READER. 








Roman Documents 


The Holy Father Writes on Catholic Action to the Hierarchy 
of Brazil 

His Holiness commends the Catholic Hierarchy of Brazil for 
the splendid work done for the higher education of the clergy. 
The next most necessary work for the promotion of active Catholic 
life is the formation of groups of laymen intelligent and zealous 
in the advancement of Catholic activities and in the combating 
of irreligious principles. Intense instruction of groups of young 
and old in every parish throughout the whole country, all united 
in the common cause for God and country, will produce leaders 
among the lay people who under the direction of bishops and 
priests can be instrumental in bringing about an ardent life of 
faith (Letter of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, October 27, 1935; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 159). 


Conducting of Pilgrimages to Sanctuaries and Shrines 


The modern facilities for travel have induced many pious 
Catholics to take part in pilgrimages to the famous sanctuaries 
and shrines of the Catholic world for the purpose of obtaining 
special favors from God, thanking Him for those received, doing 
penance for sins, and making public profession of their faith. 
The Sacred Congregation of the Council gives the following direc- 
tions for pious pilgrimages: 

(1) The truly religious character of pilgrimages is to be kept 
in mind, and the conduct of the persons making a pilgrimage 
should be far different from that of people who travel merely for 
recreation and enjoyment. Whatever is unbecoming to sacred 
pilgrimages must be avoided. 

(2) The right to organize and direct sacred pilgrimages belongs 
to the ecclesiastical authorities exclusively. Wherefore, all 
persons who organize pilgrimages, be they lay organizations or 
religious communities, must have the approval of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. 
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(3) The ecclesiastical authorities should see that the pil- 
grimages are organized and directed by men appointed for that 
purpose, and there should be appointed an ecclesiastic to act as 
spiritual director. 

(4) The travelling expenses should be low so that persons of 
moderate means may be able to join these pilgrimages. The 
pilgrimages should not be got up for profit, and no more should be 
demanded of the participants than what is reasonably necessary to 
cover the expenditures. 

(5) The material affairs of the pilgrimages should not be 
handled by priests, secular or religious, because such business 
affairs are not in keeping with the dignity of their state. Con- 
scientious and experienced laymen should be appointed, who 
under the supervision of the ecclesiastical authorities are to attend 
to the material affairs (Sacred Congregation of the Council, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1936; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 167). 


Feast of St. John Bosco to Be Observed by the Universal Church 


The Sacred Congregation of Rites explains that soon after the 
canonization of St. John Bosco very many Cardinals, archbishops 
and bishops requested the Holy See to have the feast of the great 
teacher of youth observed by the whole Catholic Church. Con- 
sequently, it is ordered that the feast of St. John Bosco be ob- 
served as a minor double by the whole Church on January 31. 
The feast of St. Peter Nolasco is to be transferred from January 
31 to January 28. The oration, three lessons for the second noc- 
turn, and the homily and lessons for the third nocturn, as well as 
a special Mass formula, are published in the current issue of the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis (Sacred Congregation of Rites, March 
25, 1936; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 169 sqq.). 


Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament in Holy Week 


The Holy See was asked to declare whether in countries where 
according to a custom approved by the Roman Church the 
Blessed Sacrament is exposed for public adoration beyond two 
days in Holy Week, the indulgences spoken of in the Decree of 
the Sacred Penitentiary of May 20, 1935, may be gained each day. 
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The Sacred Penitentiary answers that they may be gained each 
day (March 20, 1936; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 176). The 
Decree referred to conceded to all who visit the Blessed Sacrament 
in the so-called ‘‘Sepulchre’”’ on Holy Thursday and Good Friday: 
(1) an indulgence of fifteen years for each visit, provided they 
recite six Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glory; and (2) a plenary 
indulgence once a day on both days, provided that besides re- 
citing these prayers the persons receive the Sacraments of Penance 
and the Holy Eucharist. It is not clear how the Plenary In- 
dulgence can be gained on Good Friday, because Holy Communion 
may not be received on that day except as Viaticum. 


Answers of the Pontifical Commission for the Authentic 
Interpretation of the Code 

(1) Concerning the Postulator in the Causes of Servants of God.— 
The question was asked whether according to Canon 2004, 
§ 3, only the postulator in the Apostolic Processes must have a 
fixed residence at Rome, or whether this applies to the postulator 
also in the informative or ordinary processes. The answer is that 
it applies only to the postulator in the Apostolic Processes. 

(2) Concerning Holy Communion at the Midnight Mass on 
Christmas:—The question was asked whether Canon 867, § 4, 
collated with Canon 821, § 2, is to be understood in such a sense 
that Holy Communion may be distributed in the Midnight Mass 
on Christmas in churches where such Mass is permitted by law 
or by Apostolic indult. The answer is that Holy Communion 
may be distributed unless the local Ordinary for just reasons and 
in particular cases forbids it, as he has a right to do in virtue of 
Canon 869 (March 16, 1936; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVIII, 178). 


Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda to 
Religious Institutes of Women Regarding Maternal and 
Infant Care in Missionary Lands 


It has always been the practice of this Sacred Congregation to 
have the methods of the apostolate conform to the varying needs 
of time and place. Several missionary Ordinaries have brought 
to the attention of the Holy See the necessity of making more 
appropriate provision for the health of mothers and infants. 
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In some regions of Africa tribes are decreasing day by day, and 
they are destined to disappear if provision is not made for better 
assistance to mothers and infants. It is well known that in other 
lands the infant mortality is appalling, owing to the absence of 
hygiene. 

The Governments of those countries are taking an interest in 
this problem, which is likewise receiving great interest from 
non-Catholic sects. Some Governments demand that nurses 
obtain a special diploma before permitting them to engage in this 
work in hospitals. 

Various private undertakings have already been started for 
the care of mothers and infants in missionary lands; these efforts 
must be regulated and coérdinated. 

This Sacred Congregation has studied the question at length, 
and, after obtaining certain necessary faculties from the Holy 
Father, acting in accord with the Sacred Congregation for Religi- 
ous, believes it opportune to issue the following rules and in- 
structions. 

(1) This Sacred Congregation would like to see new Religious 
Institutes for women founded who will dedicate themselves princi- 
pally to health work, making due provision for the necessary safe- 
guards. These Institutes must be founded and developed ad 
normas juris communis. 

(2) This Sacred Congregation would likewise be pleased to see 
the already existing Religious Congregations of women start 
special branches for the work mentioned above. If necessary, 
special articles may be appended to the Constitutions of Religious 
Institutes subject to this Sacred Congregation. 

These new missionary activities are subject to the following 
regulations: 

(a) It does not necessarily mean that all the Religious must 
themselves exercise all the various branches of hygienic assistance. 
They may employ native lay nurses, who have obtained the re- 
quired certificates, and who will join in the life and spirit of 
the Religious Institute. 

(b) No Sister may be obliged by her Superiors to assist at 
obstetrical cases. Only those Sisters should be allowed to engage 
in this form of missionary work who freely accept it. 
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(c) These new duties demand a proper technical and spiritual 
preparation. The Sisters should obtain certificates as doctors or 
nurses. Above all, they should be safeguarded by special spiritual 
protections which will be determined by the Superiors. The 
Religious must see a noble expression of Christian charity in this 
delicate service, a charitable work destined to ease bodily misery 
and to open the way for the grace of the Redemption. It is 
well to remember the saying of St. Francis de Sales, that charity 
safeguards chastity. 

(d) The Sisters should attend Catholic universities and 
hospitals to obtain the required certificates; or if this should be 
impossible, they ought to acquire their training in medical schools 
under Catholic teachers. In case they should not find it possible 
to be trained in Catholic universities or Catholic hospitals, the 
Sisters may obtain special permission from this Sacred Congrega- 
tion to take their courses in hospitals under lay management. 
The candidates shall attend such institutions in groups of at 
least two. They shall live in religious houses where they will 
have the benefit of every spiritual comfort and protection 
daily. 

(e) In new Institutes dedicated principally to the assistance 
of mothers and infants, the aspirants shall attend the university 
courses before taking their perpetual vows. In other Institutes 
already existing, this principle should be kept in mind and it 
should be adhered to in so far as the Constitutions allow. 

The exercise of medical assistance and surgery by missionaries 
is to be regulated by Canon 139 and by the indults which this 
Sacred Congregation usually grants (Sacred Congregation of the 
Propaganda, February 11, 1936). ” 

Note:—This translation of the Instruction was sent to us by 
the Catholic Medical Missionaries, Washington, D. C. The 
document deserves the widest publicity, for it is an important 
‘step in the promotion of missionary activity in a new field. Until 
now the Holy See had not judged it opportune to approve of 
Religious Congregations of women with perpetual vows whose 
principal purpose is the medical care of natives in the foreign 
missions. The crying need for medical care and the difficulty of 
getting a sufficient number of competent physicians and nurses 
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from the laity in the foreign missions brought about the formation 
of several Societies of women living after the manner of Religious 
but without public vows. Evidently their valuable services and 
their exemplary life and zeal for souls gave proof to the Holy See 
that the professional medical work can be combined with religious 
life under proper safeguards!. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LLB. 
1 The Instruction is contained in the latest issue of the Acta Apostolice Sedis 


(May 25, 1936, pp. 208-209), which reached us as the HomILetic was going to 
press.—EDITOR. 








Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of August 


Ninth Sunday after Pentecost 
Prayer in General 


By FRANCIS BLACKWELL, O.S.B., M.A. 
“Tt is written: ‘My house is a house of prayer’’’ (Luke, xix. 46). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: Our Lord Jesus Christ asserts that without Him we can do 
nothing towards our salvation. 
(1) St. Augustine and St. Thomas on prayer. 
(2) Prayer of homage and prayer of petition. 
(3) Necessity of prayer. 
Conclusion. 


Speaking of Himself, my dear brethren, Our Lord Jesus Christ, as 
we are told in the fifth verse of the fifteenth chapter of the Holy Gospel 
according to St. John, utters these striking words: “‘Without Me you 
can do nothing.”” And the Council of Trent many centuries later says, 
in support of this assertion of Our Divine Saviour, that “if anyone shall 
affirm that, without the prevenient inspiration of the Holy Ghost and 
His assistance, man can believe, hope, love or repent, as he ought, in 
order to obtain the grace of justification,” he is to be anathema. 

Without the grace of God, we can do no single good action, we can 
think no single good thought even, which avails us for salvation. More- 
over, as the Fathers of the Church agree, without prayer we shall not, 
usually, obtain the grace of God. 


St. Augustine and St. Thomas on Prayer 


St. Augustine declares that if God bestows on us, without prayer on 
our part, such graces as our call to the true Faith, or what are known as 
His “‘prevenient graces’”—those graces which precede the free deter- 
mination of the will, rouse us from spiritual lethargy and enable us to 
correspond with His ‘‘coéperating graces,”’ those graces which accom- 
pany that determination and merely coéperate with the will—there are 
other graces necessary for salvation (such as that of final perseverance) 
which God has reserved for those who pray for them. 
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Although, remarks St. Thomas, God is aware of our needs already 
without our telling Him, He nevertheless desires that, by praying for 
them, we should pay Him homage, by acknowledging Him as the 
Creator of the gifts He lavishes upon us. Since, then, God wills us to 
pray, let us remind ourselves what prayer is. 


What Is Prayer? 


Prayer is the raising up of the mind and heart in homage to God and 
the begging of favors from Him wherewith to grow in holiness for His 
glory. Paying God homage is entitled the prayer of worship; begging 
His favors is called the prayer of petition. 

The prayer of worship is that prayer whereby we adore Almighty 
God as our Lord and Master, who has generously bestowed upon us all 
that we are and all that we have, whether by nature or by grace, and we 
thank Him from the bottom of our hearts as our great Benefactor. 

Seeing that we have so often sinned against God’s infinite majesty, 
using His own very gifts wherewith to offend Him, it is only becoming 
that part of our prayer of worship should consist of acts of expiation and 
reparation. In this we humbly acknowledge our sins, are sincerely 
sorry for them, and willingly take, as from His hands, whatsoever trials 
God, for our good, may allow to befall us. We may go greater lengths, 
and offer ourselves as victims, along with the Victim of Calvary, to 
atone for our sins. 

In the one kind of prayer, that of worship, we offer to God the homage 
of adoration. In the other sort of prayer, the prayer of petition, by 
which we beg the Almighty for whatever we have need of, we also do 
Him homage—to His power, to His bountiful goodness, and furthermore 
to the efficacious operations of His divine grace. 


Necessity of Prayer 


Prayer is necessary for all Christians, both by precept and as a means. 
It is necessary by precept, as we learn from many passages of Holy 
Scripture. For example, when Our Lord, as is related in the twenty- 
sixth chapter of St. Matthew, ‘‘cometh to His disciples, and findeth them 
sleeping, . . . He saith to Peter: ‘What? Could you not watch one hour 
with Me?’”’ Jesus then utters an injunction which applies to His 
followers for all time: ‘“‘Watch ye, and pray that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion. The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 

When, by means of the Our Father, Christ taught His disciples to 
pray, He put before them the case of the man who visited his friend by 
night and asked for three loaves. Although the friend might be un- 
willing to rise, yet, if the man should continue knocking, the friend would 
give him the loaves to get rid of him. Then, to point the moral, Jesus 
said: ‘‘Ask, and it shall be given you: seek, and you shall find; knock 
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and it shall be opened to you. For every one that asketh, receiveth: 
and he that seeketh, findeth: and to him that knocketh, it shall be 
opened.”’ 

Not only does Our Divine Saviour bid us pray, and persevere in prayer; 
but He urges upon us the necessity of prayer as a means of obtaining 
grace. ‘‘Without Me you can do nothing” (John, xv. 5). That is to 
say, of ourselves we can do nothing positive that would prepare us for 
conversion to God, nor can we persevere for any length of time, much 
less until death. ‘‘Not that we are sufficient,’ declares St. Paul, 
“to think anything of ourselves, as of ourselves: but our sufficiency is 
from God”’ (II Cor., iii. 5). And again the Apostle says: “For it is God 
who worketh in you, both to will and to accomplish” (Phil., ii. 13). 

As was laid down at the Council of Trent, God, who commands us to 
pray, never commands the impossible; He merely bids us do what we 
can of ourselves do, and ask His help for what we cannot do, His grace 
helping us to ask it. 


Tenth Sunday after Pentecost 
Humility 
By ALBERT Woop, D.D. 


“O God, be merciful to me a sinner’ (Luke, xviii. 13). 


SYNOPSIS: TI. Circumstances of the preaching of the parable. 
II. Analysis of the parable. 
III. The nature of pride and humility. 
IV. Conclusion. 


This parable was preached towards the end of Our Lord’s public 
ministry, a few months before His Passion, and while making His last 
journey to Jerusalem. From its context in St. Luke’s Gospel (xvii. 20), 
we can observe that Our Lord was interrogated by the Pharisees con- 
cerning His kingdom, and having answered them briefly He turned to 
His disciples and predicted for them many difficulties and trials in their 
efforts to attain to His kingdom. He refers chiefly to difficulties and 
trials arising from circumstances external to themselves, and against 
such obstacles He recommends the weapon of prayer. ‘He spoke also 
a parable to them,” says St. Luke (xviii. 1), ‘‘that we ought always 
to pray and not to faint.” 

Then, as though wishing to teach us that a great obstacle to fruitful 
and good prayer is pride arising from within ourselves, from our own con- 
ceits and inordinate self-appreciation, He spoke this parable of the Phari- 
see and publican, addressed especially to those ‘“‘who trusted in them- 
selves as just and despised others.” 
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Analysis of the Parable 


Prayer is defined in the Catholic Catechism as “the devout raising up 
of the soul to God, to adore Him, to thank Him for benefits received, to 
beg His pardon for our sins, and to ask Him for other things necessary 
or useful for ourselves or for others.’’ It is clear that this parable con- 
tains two prayers, or efforts at prayer, of which one is rejected and con- 
demned while the other is approved. It behooves us, therefore, to 
study these prayers so as to see how they differ and how we may, if 
possible, model our own prayers upon that which Our Lord so evidently 
commends. In itself the publican’s prayer is very simple: ‘‘O God, be 
merciful to me a sinner.’’ However, a little thought will show that in 
its concise simplicity it satisfies the definition of the Catechism, and it 
contains in fact three essential elements of prayer: a consideration of 
the person addressed, a consideration of the person speaking, and a con- 
sideration of the nature of the relation between them. 

The first consideration answers the question: ‘‘Who is God?” It 
directs our mind to reflect upon God as our Creator, our Father, our 
Friend, as one who has helped and pardoned us after many offenses and 
relapses, as one who is in Himself infinite in all perfections, infinite in 
power, infinite in majesty, dwelling in the courts of heaven in a splendor 
passing our understanding, in a glory such that all this world, with its 
creatures however beautiful and its riches and possessions, is as nothing 
in comparison. We may reflect upon Him also as one infinite in holiness, 
hating in us our sins and loving justice, sincerity and upright conduct. 

The next consideration answers the question: ‘““Who am I?” It re- 
minds us that we are creatures, and as such are entirely dependent upon 
God for our existence. It reminds us also that we did not give ourselves 
any of those accidental circumstances of birth or education pertaining to 
us, or those opportunities we may have seized upon during our lifetime 
to improve our social position or increase our possession of this world’s 
goods. We may claim as our own our sins and bad example and defec- 
tions from goodness, but for the rest we have been as clay in the hands 
of the potter, and we can affirm the truth of the words of St. Paul (Rom., 
ix. 21): ‘‘Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the same lump, to 
make one vessel unto honor, and another unto dishonor?’ God has 
fashioned us and directed our destiny in a certain way, but He might 
have acted otherwise. If we wish to see more clearly what we are, we 
may consider what we shall be after death. Death is the great leveller 
of men. Birth, fortune and this world’s possessions will avail us noth- 
ing at the judgment seat. ‘“We brought nothing into this world, and 
certainly we can carry nothing out,” says St. Paul (I Tim., vi. 7). 
Of the goods of this world we are merely stewards, and the summons 
will be to give an account of our stewardship, and to undergo a strict 
investigation into every thought, word and deed. 
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Such thoughtslead ontothethird consideration, answering the question: 
“‘What is the relation between myself and God?’’ As we seek an answer 
to this question, the follies of pride may easily mislead us. We attribute 
to ourselves what we have received or achieved by the grace of God, and 
we forget to thank Him and to ask for what we need most of all—a con- 
tinuance of His favor. 

The true relation of a creature towards its Creator must be that of a 
recipient towards a benefactor, and the only reasonable attitude for us 
in prayer is one of thankfulness combined with humble supplication. 
“Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and you shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened to you’”’ (Luke, xi. 9). 


A Contrast in Prayer 


The prayer of the Pharisee in the parable was evidently defective. 
He thanked God that he was not as the rest of men. In that he pre- 
sumed to answer questions concerning his neighbor which God alone 
was competent to answer. He usurped the office of God who “‘searcheth 
all hearts, and understandeth all the thoughts of minds”’ (I Par., xxviii. 
9); and he disregarded Our Lord’s command: ‘Judge not!’ (Matt., 
vii. 1). Moreover, he omitted to thank God for blessings received or to 
supplicate for blessings desired. He went away very much as he had 
come, with no accession of divine grace. 

How different was the prayer of the publican! There is no harsh 
thought of his neighbor or of his neighbor’s state or condition. There 
is no distinction between himself and others. He is fully occupied with 
God and himself. In God he sees his Creator, Lawgiver and loving 
Father; in himself a rebellious and disobedient creature. He estimates 
the evil he has done and his incapacity to repair it, or even to begin to 
reconstruct the peace and friendship he has shattered. He understands, 
in effect, the words of St. Paul: ‘‘Our sufficiency is from God’’ (II Cor., 
iii. 5); and he is convinced that the first movement towards the renewal 
of friendship with God must come from God in mercy and goodness. 
Thus, he utters a perfect prayer: ‘‘O God, be merciful to me a sinner.”’ 
God heard that prayer and the publican went his way justified. ‘The 
prayer of him that humbleth himself shall pierce the clouds’”’ (Ecclus., 
xxxv. 21). ‘The prayer of the humble and the meek hath always 
pleased Thee”’ (Judith, ix. 16). 

It is true that there was in the deeds of the Pharisee a certain element 
of justice, but his justice was hampered by pride. Hence, St. John 
Chrysostom says (Hom. v): ‘‘Bring me a pair of two-horse chariots: 
in the one harness pride with justice, in the other sin and humility: 
and you will see that sin outrunning justice wins not by its own strength, 
but by that of humility: while you will see the other pair beaten, not 
by the weakness of justice but by the weight and size of pride.’’ And 
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again: “If humility is such a fleet runner when hampered by sin that it 
overtakes the justice that is the companion of pride, whither will it not 
reach if you couple it with justice? It will stand among the Angels by 
the judgment seat of God.” 


Nature of Pride and Humility 


St. Thomas, discussing humility (II-II, Q. clxi, art. 2), says: ‘We 
may consider two things in man, namely, that which is God’s and that 
which is man’s. Whatever pertains to defect is man’s; but whatever 
pertains to man’s welfare and perfection is God’s, according to the say- 
ing of Osee (xiii. 9): ‘Destruction is thy own, O Israel; thy help is 
only in Me.’’’ When man assigns to himself that which he has from God 
as though he had not received it, or when on account of what he has re- 
ceived he exalts himself inordinately as against God or against his 
fellow-men, he sins by pride. When, on the other hand, he controls and 
represses his inordinate desire for greatness, so that he does not seek 
more than is in accordance with the degree of his excellence as fixed by 
God, he exercises the virtue of humility. 

Humility is, therefore, a species of modesty and temperance. St. 
Thomas says its function is ‘‘to temper and restrain the mind, lest it 
tend to high things immoderately.’”’ He also calls it ‘‘an intrinsic prin- 
ciple” by which “‘a man, considering his own failings, assumes the lowest 
place according to his mode.’’ And further he says that it ‘conveys the 
notion of a praiseworthy self-abasement to the lowest place.’’ Answer- 
ing the query whether humility is merely a knowledge of one’s own de- 
ficiency, he says ‘‘no,”’ for although the ‘knowledge of one’s own de- 
ficiency belongs to humility as a rule guiding the appetite, nevertheless 
humility is essentially in the appetite itself: and consequently it must 
be said that humility, properly speaking, directs and moderates the 
movement of the appetite”’ (Joc. cit., art. 1 and 2). 

The appetite or natural tendency which humility controls is not evil 
initself. Indeed, it is a gift of God as a part of our nature, but it must be 
kept within bounds. Thus, a man may lawfully be ambitious and may 
strive to attain to the summit of his profession, but he must be circum- 
spect and moderate, lest he fall into pride. How easily false motives 
may insinuate themselves is told us by St. Gregory the Great, who says 
that, when he started to write his book ‘‘Moral Reflections,’”’ he had 
nothing but a good intention, to please God and help his fellow-men, but 
as he made progress the struggle to keep away wrong motives became 
very hard indeed. If it was so with a great Saint, how much more may 
it be so with us! 

Conclusion 


These difficulties and others we have mentioned should teach us that 
we need humility in every phase of life. We cannot divest our life in 
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this world of its aspect of spirituality, by which whatever we do is en- 
evitably linked with our eternal salvation. The particular lesson of the 
parable, however, is that we especially need humility when we approach 
God in prayer. There are in Scripture many examples of notable pray- 
ers, and if we study them we can perceive how they resemble essentially 
the brief prayer of the publican. They first proclaim God’s majesty 
and enumerate His favors; they next protest the unworthiness of the 
person addressing God, and finally they ask with earnest confidence for 
some further grace or mercy. Such are the prayers of King David and 
King Solomon in connection with the building and dedication of the 
Temple (I Par., xxix. 10-19; II Par., vi. 1,etc.). Such also is the prayer 
of Judith (ix. 17-19), with its concluding words. ‘‘O God of the heavens, 
Creator of the waters and Lord of the whole creation, hear me a poor 
wretch, making supplication to Thee, and presuming of Thy mercy. 
Remember, O Lord, Thy covenant, and put Thou words in my mouth, 
and strengthen the resolution in my heart, that Thy house may continue 
in Thy holiness: and all nations may acknowledge that Thou art God, 
and there is no other besides Thee.”’ 

The early Christians similarly framed their prayers, as we read in the 
Acts of the Apostles (iv. 24-30) after St. Peter and St. John had been 
freed from prison. These things are written for our instruction that 
we may learn to pray in a spirit of humility, which expels pride and 
opens our hearts to the influx of divine grace. ‘God resisteth the 
proud,’’ says St. James (iv. 6), ‘‘and giveth grace to the humble.” 


Eleventh Sunday after Pentecost 
The Use of Tongues 


By CLARENCE TSCHIPPERT, O.M.Cap., J.C.L. 


“‘And he spoke aright’”’ (Mark, vii. 35). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The gift of tongues, means of communicating thought, makes us 
social beings. 

(2) St. James on the tongue, its use and abuse. 

(3) Abuse of the tongue: 
(a) misuse of God’s name, cursing instead of blessing; 
(b) immodest speech, dragging down instead of building up; 
(c) uncharitable speech, wounding instead of healing. 

(4) Conclusion: Learn to speak aright. 


Surely none but such unfortunates as the man described in to-day’s 
Gospel can really realize what a great boon the gift of the tongue is. 
In all material creation man is the only being that can talk. The tongue 
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is perhaps the most pliable faculty we have, and the one most used. Go 
over your day during some evening, and see how much time of that day 
was spent in speaking. Our mind is constantly busy, and there is the 
constant urge to communicate our thoughts and feelings and reactions to 
others. Wherever you find a group of men or women, you will find them 
in conversation. Observe them at banquets, at play, at work or wher- 
ever they are gathered, and note the chatter, the hum and buzz of their 
voices rising to high heaven. It is a natural urge for man to communi- 
cate with others—the best proof of his natural need and dependency 
upon others for a full life, the best proof that he is by nature a social 
being. Just to realize how powerful this urge is, impose an hour of si- 
lence upon yourself after leaving the church and see how difficult it will 
be to observe it. Or have you ever made a retreat and sincerely tried 
to observe the short silence periods? 

God has raised this natural mission of the tongue to a supernatural 
one, in that He made the tongue the means of spreading His message 
throughout the world. Our Lord Himself never wrote a word for pos- 
terity: He spoke His message to the people. He commissioned His 
Apostles to go out and preach to all the world. And the Apostle of the 
Gentiles assures us that faith comes through hearing. And so, when 
the Holy Spirit came down upon the Apostles, He did not come in the 
shape of fiery quills or pens, but in the shape of fiery tongues. Not only 
were their minds to be enlightened and their hearts warmed, but their 
tongues too were to be loosed so that they might ‘‘speak aright.’’ 

Of all these purposes of speech was the man in to-day’s Gospel de- 
prived. He could not fulfill that natural urge to communicate with 
others; neither could faith or anything else come to him through hearing. 
He was naturally ostracized in the heart of the city; in the midst of his 
fellows he was forced to live a life apart. He had the same social in. 
stincts as they, but could not exercise them because of his handicap. So 
he alone of all that group could really realize what a great miracle Our 
Lord had performed upon him, and what a great gift he had conferred. 
Surely, in that realization his very gratitude would prompt him to 
“speak aright,” not merely in the sense that he spoke normally, but 
also that he used that gift aright morally. 


St. James on the Tongue 


In his Catholic Epistle St. James (iii. 2-11) saw fit to devote the 
greater part of a chapter to the tongue. We read there: ‘In many 
things we all offend. If any man offend not in word, the same is a per- 
fect man. He is able also with a bridle to lead about the whole body. 
For if we put bits into mouths of horses that they may obey us, we also 
turn about their whole body. Behold also ships, whereas they are great 
and are driven with strong winds, yet they are turned about with a small 
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helm, whithersoever the governor willeth. Even so the tongue is indeed 
a small member and boasteth great things. Behold how small a fire 
kindleth a great wood. And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniquity. 
The tongue is placed among our members, which defileth the whole body 
and inflameth the wheel of our nativity, being set on fire by hell. For 
every nature of beasts and of birds and of serpents and of the rest is 
tamed and hath been tamed by the nature of man; but the tongue no 
man can tame, an unquiet evil, full of deadly poison. By it we bless 
God and the Father, and by it we curse men, who are made after the 
likeness of God. Out of the same mouth proceedeth cursing and bless- 
ing. My brethren, these things ought not to be.”’ 


Blessing and Cursing 


The tongue is man’s most used faculty, and therefore the most 
abused. It can scarcely be tamed, and the man who offends not in word is 
indeed a perfect man. Perhaps for many it would be as great a grace if 
God were to deprive them of the gift of speech as it was for the man in 
the Gospel to obtain it, on the principle that it were better to enter into 
life everlasting without the gift of speech than to enter into eternal death 
or even into purgatory with it. 

One of the strange abuses of the tongue is that of cursing and using 
God’s name in vain. It is man’s sublime privilege to be the mouth- 
piece of nature. All the rest of material creation is dumb before God; 
it cannot speak to Him. It is man’s privilege to speak for it, and to 
offer up to God the praise and thanksgiving and adoration due Him 
from things here below. And often, if you happen to catch snatches of 
conversation from a distance, you might think that men were doing just 
that—speaking of God and the things of God; for you hear His name 
and that of His Divine Son mentioned so often. But on coming nearer 
you find that they are not talking of God at all, but just slip His holy 
name into their conversation now and then, without any real relevancy 
and without regard even to the rules of grammar and rhetoric, bandying 
them about without consideration of the rest of the sentence, damning 
this and that and the other thing, making comparisons that leave you 
dizzy by reason of the very opposites that are brought into relation with 
acommonterm. One thing is hot as hell, another cold as hell; another 
is big as and another small as hell. God’s name is used for cursing in 
place of blessing. 

It is a strange phenomenon, but one that we find among all peoples 
and in all languages, though it is an unreasonable use of words. What 
connection is there, for instance, between God and your anger or your 
impatience or whatever passion it may be that occasions that outburst? 
Any other word thrown into your sentence on such occasions would serve 
equally well. Such abuse of the name of God in cursing seldom becomes 
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a mortal sin, it is true, but we must also avoid venial sin. We do have 
the obligation of breaking up the habit, if acquired, and especially also 
of correcting the children of the family in the matter and seeking to pre- 
vent their acquiring it. 

One of the worst effects of the habit is this, that it must necessarily 
interfere with our prayers. For one who does not have a deep rever- 
ence for the holy names, and uses them carelessly and vainly, will neces- 
sarily also lose the proper reverence for the things which they designate, 
and will not be able to raise his mind and heart to God with such inner 
elevation and sublimation of thought as another man can who has 
schooled himself in this reverence. St. James asks (iii. 11): ‘‘Doth a 
fountain send forth out of the same hole sweet and bitter water?”’ 


Dragging Down instead of Building Up 


There is one group of subjects of which St. Paul says that they should 
not even as much as be mentioned among us. And yet, in shops and 
offices and in any group, how much time and talk is devoted to these 
very themes of immodesty! It is the dragging into the mire of one of 
man’s most exalted functions—that of codperating with God in the prop- 
agation of the species. The sublimity of the function is forgotten, and 
only the animal passion remains as the subject of ribald jokes, of slimy 
innuendo, of filthy conversation. And then the joke or the information 
is passed on by these to others and from them again to others still, leav- 
ing in its wake a slimy trail of impure thoughts and desires and imagina- 
tions in the minds of all listeners. ‘‘Behold, how a small fire kindleth a 
great wood,”’ and how “‘it inflameth the wheel of our nativity, being set 
on fire by hell.’’ Indeed, so taken up with such subjects do many be- 
come, that most of their thinking and talking during the day is on such 
matters, and they become utterly incapable of any elevated thought. 

Was it not in this regard especially that Our Lord called down woe 
upon those who scandalize the little ones, declaring that it were better 
for such to have a mill-stone tied about their necks and that they be sunk 
in the deepest sea? For it is particularly during the age of adolescence 
that such talk becomes especially harmful and habit-forming. Children 
of such an age must indeed be informed of the natural facts, but let them 
be informed by their parents whose grave duty it is, and let it be done in 
a way that makes plain to them the purpose of it all as part of God’s plan 
of creation. That will give them a higher view of these functions, 
whereas if they are left to pick up the information for themselves, it 
will be of the gutter type and they will sink to that same level. The 
same information, differently given, will prove in the one case elevating 
and in the other degrading. And once they have caught this higher 
view, there will be little danger of their making such things the subject 
of their everyday conversation. 
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Wounding instead of Healing 


Again, many who do not otherwise offend through the word, do often 
offend through uncharitable talk. It is perhaps the most common fail- 
ing of the tongue. By it they bless God and the Father, and by it they 
curse and calumniate and slander men, who are made after the likeness 
of God. How much good can be done by a kind word, a forgiving 
word, an encouraging word! But how often, when a word of praise 
would be in place, envy belittles; how often when our neighbor has 
failed, instead of patting him on the back and urging him on, contempt 
sharpens the tongue; how often when he is struggling along and a word 
of consideration would lend him strength, impatience scolds and irri- 
tates him! And how many of us never speak of our neighbor behind 
his back? There is a strange propensity in all men towards failure 
against charity of speech. Does it give us some subconscious consola- 
tion in the face of our own failings to be able to point to those of others? 
Whatever it may be, here more than in any other regard the words of 
St. James apply: ‘‘If any man offend not in word, the same is a perfect 
man,” 

We ourselves are hurt and wounded and resentful when others speak 
of us or to us in such ways, and yet we do not accord to others the jus- 
tice and the charity which we expect from them. How many reputa- 
tions have been ruined, how many friendships broken up and enmities 
created, how much coéperation for good has been made impossible be- 
cause of the wagging of some uncharitable tongue! 


Conclusion 


“Who is a wise man and endued with knowledge among you? Let 
him show by a good conversation his work in the meekness of the Lord’”’ 
(James, iii. 13). We have pointed out only a few failings through 
speech; the cases might be multiplied. But if we do learn to curb our 
tongue in even just one regard, we shall learn to do soinall. For so we 
shall ‘‘be able with a bridle to lead about the whole body.’”’ Above all, 
let us learn to think aright and we shall learn to talk aright; for if our 
thoughts be wholesome, so will also our speech be, and our uncounted 
opportunities during every day of our life to use our tongue for good will 
not be wasted. “If any man offend not in word, the same is a perfect 


” 


man, 
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Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Author, Minister and Effects of the Sacraments 
By R. J. MEANEY, O.P. 


‘“‘And such confidence we have through Christ towards God”’ (II Cor., iii. 4). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The importance of the subject for pastor and faithful. 
II. God, the Bestower of all grace, is the Author of the Sacraments. 
III. The ministry of the Sacraments held and governed by the Church. 
IV. What the Sacraments bring to us. 
V. How we are to profit by their use. 


As defined by the Council of Trent, the Sacraments are ‘‘outward 
signs of inward grace, instituted by Christ for our sanctification.’’ The 
same Council points out how necessary it is that Catholics have a clear 
and definite knowledge of this all-important subject. 

For you, my brethren, as Catholics, there are two reasons why your 
knowledge of the Sacraments should be definite and reliable. Day 
after day you meet people who are, through no fault of their own, cut 
off from the teaching Church. If you are a frequent communicant, and 
if you are able to explain the Sacraments to them, not indeed as a theo- 
logian but as an everyday practical Catholic, you may easily bring 
about their conversion to the Faith. A more important reason, however, 
is that a full understanding of the Sacraments will enable you always to 
reap the full benefit of the graces they bring when you approach them 
with the faith and reverence a true knowledge of them always inspires. 

Since it is not possible to cover the subject in one brief instruction, the 
Catechism designates as the part of the subject for to-day, ‘“The Au- 
thor, the Minister and the Effects of the Sacraments.’’ The first ques- 
tion is, therefore, who is the author of the Sacraments? To answer 
this question, we go to the fundamental truth which tells us that the 
Sacraments give grace of themselves. For example, in Baptism, by the 
pouring of the water and repeating the form with the intention of doing 
what the Church does, the soul of the person thus baptised is cleansed 
from the stain of sin and endowed with sanctifying grace. 

Now, who could give this simple ceremony such extraordinary divine 
power? The answer, of course, is that God alone can bestow the gift 
of grace on the soul of man, and God alone can give to signs and cere- 
monies the power of producing grace in the soul. Furthermore, as ex- 
plained by St. Thomas (III, Q. Ix), ‘‘since the sanctification of man is in 
the power of God, who sanctifies, it is not for man to choose the means 
by which he is sanctified, but this must be determined by divine institu- 
tion.’”’ As the Church teaches, therefore, the Sacraments were insti- 
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tuted by the Lord Jesus as the Redeemer of mankind, and the saving 
power of the Sacraments passes from the Divinity of Christ, through His 
Humanity as instrument, into the Sacraments and to us through the 
ministry of the Church. 


The Minister of the Sacraments 


We mean by the ‘‘minister’’ the person who performs the rites neces- 
sary and has the intention of doing what the Church requires in each 
case. When we consider the essentially sacred nature of the Sacra- 
ments, it seems that the ministry thereof belongs to the order of Angels 
rather than to men. But the Sacraments were made for man; and the 
efficacy of the Sacraments having its origin in the Passion of Christ, who 
suffered for us in His human nature, it was fitting that men and not 
Angels be the ministers. We must remember also that, while it was 
Our Lord who instituted the Sacraments and gave them the power of 
producing grace in the soul, it was He also who placed the ministration 
of them and the regulation of their use in the keeping of the Church. 
So the Church from the beginning has taught, and in the course of ages 
has defined, the number and nature of the Sacraments, the matter and 
form of each, and has appointed rites and ceremonies for use in their 
ministration that bring out more clearly the effects they produce in the 
soul. 

The Church’s wisdom and care in this matter are evident when we 
read the Church’s law concerning the minister. Of all the Sacraments 
Baptism is the one universally necessary, because by Baptism we are 
made Christians with a right to the other Sacraments. The Church, 
therefore, declares that the pastor is the ordinary minister; but in the 
case where Baptism is required and no priest is at hand, anyone, even a 
pagan, may act as minister of the Sacrament, and such Baptism is valid 
in the eyes of the Church and cannot be repeated. 

The necessity of Confirmation and Holy Orders is relative, and so the 
Church restricts the ministry of these two Sacraments to the bishop. 
The only exception occurs in missionary countries where the Superior of 
missions or vicar apostolic is granted this power directly from the Pope. 

The ministry of Penance, the Eucharist and Extreme Unction belongs 
to the ordinary pastor, and is guarded on all sides by the Church’s dis- 
cipline. In ordination the priest receives the power to change bread 
and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ and to forgive sins in the 
Sacrament of Penance. He receives these powers through the ministry 
of the bishop in the Sacrament of Holy Orders. He exercises these 
powers under the jurisdiction of the bishop, under which he administers 
the Sacraments of Baptism, Holy Eucharist, Penance and Extreme Unc- 
tion, along with the other duties of the pastorate. 

The ministry of the Sacrament of Matrimony is effected by the con- 
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tracting parties themselves, because the matrimonial contract was 
raised by Our Lord to the dignity of a Sacrament; the pastor in this in- 
stance is the official witness representing the Church. 

As I said, the ministry of the Sacraments is surrounded by the watch- 
ful care of the Church, and the bishop is the ever-present witness to the 
people that their pastors and assistants are validly ordained, and have 
the knowledge and judgment necessary to carry out the duties of their 
sacred office. Hence, the Catholic is never in doubt as to the validity 
of Sacraments he frequently receives. He believes on the authority of 
the Church that the Sacraments have their efficacy by divine institution 
from the merits of Christ, and that this efficacy cannot be impaired or 
hindered by a minister, otherwise unworthy, who validly administers 
them. 


The Effects of the Sacraments 


When we explain the effects of the Sacraments, we are treating of the 
action of divine grace on the soul of man. Sanctifying grace is a state 
or condition of the soul united to God by charity. The absence of this 
same grace means that the soul is separated from God by sin, and at 
enmity with Him. 

There are two Sacraments, Baptism and Penance, that confer this 
sanctifying grace; that change the soul from a state of death in sin to 
the supernatural life of grace; hence, they are called the Sacraments of 
the dead. By Baptism the soul is washed clean of all sin and the person 
baptized becomes a child of God in the brotherhood of Christ Jesus—a 
member of the Mystical Body of Christ on earth with a right to all the 
means of grace Our Saviour gave into the keeping of His Church. 

The Sacrament of Penance works the same miracle of grace in the soul 
that has been separated from God by actual sin. By a supernatural 
sorrow for sin, a declaration of these sins to a duly ordained priest, and 
through the absolution of the priest, the soul is restored to the friend- 
ship of God. 

The remaining five Sacraments—Confirmation, Holy Eucharist, Ex- 
treme Unction, Holy Orders and Matrimony—are called the Sacraments 
of the living, because the soul must be living—that is, free from the 
guilt of mortal sin—whenever they are received. The effect of each of 
these Sacraments is an increase of sanctifying grace in the soul and an 
actual grace, or help, that corresponds to the end for the Sacrament was 
instituted. 

In Confirmation the grace of Baptism is perfected and the soul is en- 
dowed with the gifts of the Holy Ghost, which enable the one confirmed 
to practise his religion in the face of opposition. 

The Holy Eucharist contains the Body and Blood of Christ, the Source 
of the other Sacraments and of all grace. Our Saviour called it ‘‘the 
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bread which I will give you,’’ and as bread sustains the life of the body, 
the Holy Eucharist is the bread which nourishes the soul unto life eternal. 

The effect of the Sacrament of Extreme Unction is the preparation of 
the soul for the supreme moment of death. It is the perfecting of all 
the graces received in the Sacrament of Penance, and of all the peni- 
tential efforts of the life now coming to a close. Restoration to bodily 
health is a natural, and also a frequent, effect of this Sacrament. 

In the Sacrament of Holy Orders there is bestowed on the recipient, 
besides the increase of sanctifying grace, the special helps that are neces- 
sary to the state and duties of the priesthood; and, likewise, in the 
Sacrament of Matrimony, husband and wife receive the graces that en- 
able them to assume and perform holily the obligations and duties of 
the marriage state. 

A further effect which is called a mark, or character, must be noted. 
This effect occurs in the Sacraments of Baptism, Confirmation and Holy 
Orders, and is the reason why these three Sacraments can be received 
butonce. By “character” is meant a spiritual, indelible mark impressed 
on the soul, by which one is consecrated in Baptism to the Christian 
life, in Confirmation to the defense of the Faith, and in Holy Orders to 
the ministry of the Church. 


Sacraments as Means to Salvation 


The Sacraments, therefore, instituted by Christ and administered 
under the care of the Church, are the necessary, practical means that 
enable us to walk the road of life in security to the life eternal in union 
with God, which is our destiny. 

Salvation without the Sacraments would be possible under the direct 
action of the Holy Spirit, but the Saviour, who knows our weakness and 
our needs, has decreed for us a more plenteous redemption. So, for you 
and me, my brethren, there is no true hope of salvation unless we use the 
means therefor provided for us in the Sacraments by the Saviour of 
mankind. 

With this truth in mind there are two Sacraments, Penance and the 
Eucharist, of supreme importance in acquiring, sustaining and increas- 
ing in the soul the life of grace. The Christian life is a warfare. At 
any time we may find ourselves overcome by temptation and bound in 
the chains of grievous sin. But in the Sacrament of Penance our souls 
come into contact with the Blood of Christ, are cleansed of the stain of 
sin, and we receive the strength to meet and overcome the powers of 
evil. Frequent confession is the sure way to keep the soul free from 
grievous sin. By a steady growth of the virtue of penance, by a deeper 
knowledge of the sources of temptation, by a clearer view of the malice 
of sin and of God’s mercy and compassion, we are prepared to reap the 
full benefit of frequent Communion. To the same end we have in the 
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Eucharist the “daily bread”’ of the soul. In frequent Communion we 
have the means of growing into the likeness of Christ, so well expressed 
in His own words: ‘He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood 
abideth in Me and I in him’”’ (John, vi. 57). In this union there is pro- 
duced in the soul the sure growth in the spiritual life which is the pledge 
of life eternal. 

Finally, in regard to Confession and Communion, there is an all- 
important truth that must be remembered and often dwelt upon. This 
truth is that the benefit we receive from the Sacraments always depends 
on ourselves, on the preparation we bring to them. There is waiting 
for us in one confession the grace to establish in the soul an abiding sor- 
row for sin, a sorrow that would make deliberate sin thereafter unthink- 
able; and if it does not have this effect, it is not because the grace is not 
there but because we are not prepared to receive it. The same truth 
holds in regard to the Eucharist. The grace of one Communion is 
enough to form a saint, to form that perfect union with Christ, of which 
St. Paul tells us: ‘‘I live now, not I, but Christ liveth in me” (Gal., ii. 
20). This grace will make our lives exclude every other aim but the love 
of God in Christ Jesus. 

However, the fact that this miracle of grace does not regularly occur 
should in no way discourage us. We must view the Sacraments in the 
divine light in which they were instituted by Him ‘‘who knew our frame, 
who remembereth that we are but dust” (Ps. cii. 14). They are the 
practical helps given us to do what we can towards avoiding sin and 
growing day by day in the observance of the commandments. They 
are the practical means given to us, not to make salvation easy, but to 
render it secure; and all this is done by bringing to the Sacraments the 
knowledge, the prayer and faith of which everyone is capable. 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Sacrament of Penance and Its Institution 


By CLEMENT CROCK 


“Go, show yourselves to the priests. And it came to pass, that as they 
went, they were made clean’ (Luke, xvii. 14). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Jesus, Our Saviour, a Man of Compassion. 
(2) The Sacrament of Penance is His Sacrament of Compassion. 
(3) This Sacrament is based upon the virtue of penance. 
(4) Institution of the Sacrament of Penance. 
(5) This Sacrament is a stumbling-block to many non-Catholics. Our 
answer. 
(6) Conclusion. 
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During the entire public life of our Blessed Lord, there is nothing more 
striking, more appealing, than the tender compassion Jesus constantly 
manifested towards suffering humanity. Everywhere He went, He 
proved to His followers how intensely human He was. As Holy Scrip- 
ture so strikingly tells us, He cured the deaf and the dumb, the maimed 
and the halt, the blind and the leper. Three times, we know, He called 
even the dead back to life—all because, as He Himself tells us: “I have 
compassion on the multitude.”’ 

So tender was His compassion for Mary and Martha, who had lost 
their only brother by death, that Sacred Scripture tells us, ‘Jesus wept”’ 
at the tomb of Lazarus before exclaiming: ‘‘Lazarus, come forth.”’ 
Again we see Him at the home of Jairus where the only daughter lay 
dead. On another occasion we find the only son of a widowed mother 
being carried out for burial as Jesus approached the city of Niam. A 
widowed mother burying her only son! Surely, enough to win any- 
one’s sympathy and compassion! Our Lord was moved with pity over 
that grief-stricken mother, and consoled her with the words: ‘Weep 
not.’”’ Then He proceeds to do for this heart-broken mother what no 
other friend could do. He lays His hands on the bier of the dead man, 
saying: ‘“Young man, I say to thee, arise.’ Forthwith, he that was 
dead sits up and begins to speak. The Gospel goes on to say that there 
came a great fear on them all that had witnessed this miracle. But no 
sooner had their fear abated than they cried out glorifying God, saying: 
“A great prophet is risen amongst us, and God hath visited His people’ 
(Luke, vii. 16). 

This was exactly the lesson our Blessed Lord wished to convey to 
His followers through all His many miracles upon suffering humanity. 
He wished to prove to them that the promised Redeemer was really in 
their midst. Nay more, He was soon to prove to them that He came. 
not only to cure the ills of the body, but the ills of the soul as well. In 
fact, this was to be His primary mission as Redeemer. Jesus, therefore, 
awaited the opportunity when He should prove to His followers that He 
possessed divine power over sin. The occasion arose while Jesus was 
preaching in Capharnaum, when a paralytic was brought to Him. 
Jesus, it is recorded, addressed these significant words to this paralytic: 
“Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.’’ At this the scribes 
accused Him of blasphemy, saying: ‘“Who can forgive sins but God 
alone?”’ To this Jesus replied: ‘“Why do you think evil in your hearts? 
Whether it is easier to say, ‘Thy sins are forgiven thee,” or to say: 
‘Arise, and walk’? But that you may know that the Son of man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins, then said He to the man sick of the 
palsy: ‘Arise, take up thy bed, and go into thy house’”’ (Matt., ix. 
2 sqq.; Mark, ii. 5; Luke, v. 20 sqq.). The same Jesus spoke to the 
repentant Magdalen, saying: ‘“‘Thy sins are forgiven thee.”” And how 
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this same power of forgiving sins was to remain with His Church until 
the consummation of the world, when sin would be no more, Jesus indi- 
cates in to-day’s Gospel when He commanded the ten lepers, saying: 
‘“‘ ‘Go, show yourselves to the priests.’ And it came to pass, that as they 
went, they were made clean.’’ Later He would address the same words 
to the whole sinful world when He would speak of the leprosy of the 
soul. His own power over sin He was to confide to His Apostles and 
their successors. And this power, as we shall presently show, was to be 
exercised through the holy Sacrament of Penance, the Sacrament of 
Compassion. 


Sacrament of Penance Based on the Virtue of Penance 


Penance and remorse, let it be remembered, formed no part of God’s 
original plan. God destined man for happiness. His will was that man 
should live a life of contentment, unoppressed by pain and sorrow. God 
created him innocent and joyous. He surrounded him with all that 
could minister to his wants and promote his well-being. And, had man 
only remained faithful and obedient, he would have known nothing of 
anguish or shame. His life would have been one of unclouded pleasure 
and delight in this world, to be succeeded by a state of eternal happiness 
and joy in the next. But, alas, sinful man changed all this. Through 
the sin of disobedience, man rebelled against his God. In punishment, 
God deprived man of his earthly happiness, and, until the coming of 
Christ, left but one way open for eternal happiness, for salvation. It 
was through faith in the coming Redeemer, together with the virtue of 
penance. 

The virtue of penance consisted in a complete detestation of sin 
with a firm resolve to avoid sin in the future, and of satisfying divine 
justice, to a degree, through penitential works. In other words, a perfect 
act of contrition was required—a sorrow for sin based upon a pure love 
of God. The Penitential Psalms of David and the other Books of the 
Old Testament give us some insight into the severe penances of those 
days, many of which were self-imposed. Then we have the Lamentations 
of Jeremias, all bewailing the gravity of the sins of the Jews and making 
open and public confessions of their many transgressions. 

It was, therefore, nothing strange for the people of Judea to see John 
the Baptist, the forerunner of the Redeemer, appear in sackcloth and 
ashes, crying out: ‘‘Do penance; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand’”’ 
(Matt., iii. 2). ‘Then went out to him Jerusalem and all Judea, and 
all the country about Jordan: and were baptized by him in the Jordan, 
confessing their sins’ (Matt., iii. 5-6). These acts, it is true, were not 
yet sacraments, but mere external ceremonies, expressing interior grace 
or repentance. However, when Christ arrived upon the scene, He em- 
ployed some of these external ceremonies and attached to them internal 
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grace, elevating them to the dignity of a Sacrament. Hence also we 
find recorded no words of complaint from the followers of Christ when He 
proclaimed the new doctrine of Baptism and Penance, the two new 
Sacraments of regeneration. 


Institution of Sacrament of Penance 


Jesus had come to ransom the human race and make a general atone- 
ment for all sins by His bloody death upon the cross. The price was 
paid and accepted by the all-just God. But the conditions of the ac- 
ceptance remained to be fulfilled according to a definite plan of Divine 
Providence. These merits of the Redeeming Blood were to be applied 
to the individual soul through the Church which Christ would establish. 
Hence, to the Apostle Peter He spoke: ‘Thou art Peter; and upon this 
rock I will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it. And I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; 
and whatever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bound also in heaven; 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, it shall be loosed also in 
heaven” (Matt., xvi. 18, 19). A little later, as He was warning His fol- 
lowers against scandal and to flee the occasions of sin, He turned to His 
disciples, and to all of them He spoke thus: ‘‘Amen, I say to you, what- 
soever you shall bind upon earth shall be bound also in heaven; and 
whatosever you shall loose upon earth shall be loosed also in heaven’’ 
(Matt., xviii. 18). 

It is true, Jesus had already given His Church the Sacrament of 
Baptism through which all her members might be cleansed from the 
stains of original sin and all other actual sins committed before Baptism. 
But as He hung upon the Cross, He could see far into the future and be- 
hold the untold numbers for whom the laver of Baptism would still be 
insufficient for salvation. They would commit other sins that would 
close for them again the gates of Heaven. They too must benefit by 
His sacred Passion and Death. He had said earlier: ‘‘I have compas- 
sion on the multitude.”’ Salvation for the multitude, then, was to be 
accomplished through the Sacrament of Penance. Hence, on the very 
day of His glorious Resurrection on Easter morn, having conquered sin 
and death, Christ appeared to His still frightened disciples, who had 
secreted themselves away in that ‘‘Upper Chamber”’ behind closed doors. 
Suddenly He stood in their midst and spoke to them: ‘‘Peace be to you.”’ 
To calm their fear, ‘He showed them His pierced hands and His side. 
The disciples, therefore, were glad when they sdw the Lord. He said, 
therefore, to them again: ‘Peace be to you. As the Father hath sent 
Me, I also send you.’ When He said this, He breathed on them and 
He said to them: ‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall 
forgive, they are forgiven them; and whose sins you shall retain, they 
are retained’”’ (John, xx. 20-24). 
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How significant those words: ‘Peace be to you!” “As the Father 
hath sent Me, I also send you!” “All power is given to Me in Heaven 
and on earth!’’ The same power He now gives to His disciples; and 
this power will remain with their successors until the end of the world— 
His power of the Sacraments, His power over sin. Hence, rightfully 
does St. Paul, though not one of the original Twelve, call himself an 
ambassador of Christ in the ministry of reconciliation. ‘‘All things are 
of God who hath reconciled us to Himself by Christ, and hath given us 
the ministry of reconciliation (the power to forgive sins). For God in- 
deed was in Christ, reconciling the world to Himself, and not imputing 
to them their sins; and He hath placed in us the word of reconciliation. 
For Christ, therefore, are we ambassadors” (II Cor., v. 18-20). 


A Reply to Non-Catholic Objections 


This, my friends, is in brief the story of the institution of the Sacrament 
of Penance, when Christ empowered the Apostles and their successors 
to forgive sins committed after Baptism. But to this day the Sacrament 
of Penance remains a serious stumbling block for many of our non- 
Catholic brethren. Howcan a Catholic priest or bishop forgive sin, which 
is an offense against God? Are they not men like the rest of us—many of 
them being born in our very midst? Whocan forgive sins but God alone? 

Do you, my friends, now recall who were the first to urge this very ob- 
jection? Already nineteen hundred years ago, this same question was 
asked by the scribes and Pharisees when Christ addressed the paralytic, 
saying: ‘“‘Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” The 
answer is recorded there too: ‘That you may know that the Son of 
man hath power on earth to forgive sins, I say to thee: ‘Arise! take up 
thy bed and go into thy house.’’”’ This same power He conferred upon 
His Apostles and their. successors. 

We agree in saying that no priest, bishop or Pope can even pretend to 
possess the power of forgiving or retaining sins by virtue of his birth, 
parentage, talents, genius, or education. Neither can a man baptize 
in his own name, nor can he preach the Gospel in his own name. God 
gives mortal man the power to procreate other human beings. He has 
given man medical knowledge and material remedies to cure the ills 
of the body. Surely, then, God can also give man the power to forgive 
sins in His name. This, we claim, Jesus Christ gave to the Apostles 
and their successors when He commissioned them, saying: ‘‘As the 
Father hath sent Me, I also send you. . .. Whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them; and whose sins you shall retain, they are re- 
tained” (John, xx. 21, 23). Elsewhere Christ says to them: ‘““What- 
soever you shall bind upon earth, shall be bound also in heaven; and 
whatsoever you shall loose upon earth shall be loosed also in heaven” 
(Matt., xviii. 18). Christ makes no restriction, places no limits to this 
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power of forgiveness: ‘““‘The absolving power I have from My Father, 
the same I communicate to you as My ambassadors.” 

Yes, cries out St. Chrysostom, here the priests “received a power 
which was given neither to Angels nor Archangels by God. For He 
did not say to the Angels and Archangels: ‘Whatsoever you shall bind 
on earth shall be bound also in heaven, and whatsoever you shall loose 
on earth shall be loosed also in heaven.’ Earthly rulers have power to 
bind the body alone. But this bond encircles the soul and transcends 
the heavens. What the priests decree below, God confirms above. The 
Lord ratifies the decisions of His servants. What else did God give to 
His priests than the fullness of celestial power? For, He says: ‘Whose 
sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven.’ What power is greater than 
this?’”’ Correctly, therefore, exclaims the Prophet Isaias: ‘If their 
sins be as scarlet, they shall be made as white as snow; and if they be 
red as crimson, they shall be white as wool” (Is., i. 18). If they be as 
numerous as the sands of the seashore, they shall be blotted out for ever, 
provided the penitent comes with a contrite and humble heart and 
complies with the rules and regulations laid down by Christ and His 
Church for the worthy reception of the Sacrament of Penance—that 
“second plank after shipwreck,’ as St. Jerome calls it. 


Conclusion 


This then, my friends, is the tremendous power and responsibility 
Christ conferred upon the Apostles and their successors on the day of 
His glorious Resurrection, in instituting the holy Sacrament of Pen- 
ance. ‘‘Without the venerable and divine institution of the priesthood,” 
says St. Ephraem, ‘‘men could not obtain forgiveness of their sins.” 
And, “when I think of this tremendous power that we possess,” ex- 
claims the great Cardinal Gibbons, ‘I congratulate the members of 
the Church, for whose benefit it is conferred; I tremble for my- 
self and my fellow-ministers, for terrible is our responsibility, while 
we have nothing to glory in. Christ is the treasure; we are but the 
pack-horses that carry it. ‘We bear this treasure in earthen vessels.’ 
Christ is the shepherd; we are the pipe He uses to call His sheep. Our 
words sounding in the confessional are but the feeble echo of the voice 
of the Spirit of God that purified the Apostles in the cenacle of Jerusa- 
lem.”’ Yes, how truly could our merciful Redeemer exclaim as He looked 


forward to the institution of this Sacrament: ‘I have compassion on 
the multitude’ (Mark, viii. 2)! Amen. 

















Book Reviews 


Edmund Campion! 


There is indeed a place, as the author modestly claims, ‘‘for a short, 
popular life (of Edmund Campion) to bridge the gulf between it and the 
definitive, scholarly biography which will doubtless appear in due course 
from some more suitable pen than mine.”” Miss Waugh has succeeded 
admirably in supplying us with an account of the Priest-Martyr’s life 
which is well calculated to whet our appetites for a fuller knowledge of 
him. This reviewer does not hesitate to recommend a biography which 
contains a sufficient background of the history of the times to help the 
reader to grasp the social, political and religious difficulties which Father 
Campion and his companions faced and fought. Miss Waugh displays 
the rare art of saying multum in parvo. 

The author adopts a biographical rather than a chronological order: 
she divides her book according to the four great phases of her subject’s 
life. Thus, we have four chapters entitled: I. The Scholar; II. The 
Priest; III. The Hero; IV. The Martyr. Tastes vary, and there is 
no accounting for them. Most readers possibly may prefer Chapters 
III and IV. For the reviewer the chapter entitled ‘“The Priest” is by 
far the best and certainly the most instructive. 

Without Campion the saint and scholar, it is doubtful whether we 
would have Campion the hero and martyr. If his public life was, in 
the best sense of the word, a success, it was only because he had formed 
the habit, during the many years of his hidden life, of daily codperating 
with God’s grace. Unknowingly, he was thereby preparing himself for 
the crucial test which sooner or later and in a more or less spectacular 
way comes in every priest’s life. As Miss Waugh so truthfully says: 
“Of ... the interior life, the penances and rapt meditation, the prayer 
and communion, the inner struggles and victories, we know nothing 
except as their results appear in his life’ (p. 76). 

There are doubtless ‘‘problems’’ in Campion’s life. Miss Waugh 
touches upon them with a keenness of insight and a balance of judgment 
which betray a mind that is clear and a heart that is good. 

CHARLES E. ParK, J.U.D. 


1 Edmund Campion. By Evelyn Waugh (Sheed & Ward, Inc., New York City). 


Holy Laymen of Our Age 


In three recent biographies we have the stories of distinguished lay 
persons of our own time: Antonito, the saintly Spanish boy who died at 
the early age of eight years on February 23, 1929; Gerard Raymond, the 
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Canadian seminary student who rendered his soul back to God at the 
age of twenty on July 5, 1932; and Contardo Ferrini, the eminent Italian 
lawyer who died at the age of 43 in the very fullness of his mental powers 
on October 5, 1902. 

Fr. Williamson gives us a charming story of the saintly child, Anton- 
ito. He confesses his debt to Father Claudio Herrero, S.J., the Spanish 
biographer of Antonito. In his short life this remarkable child exempli- 
fied, in the words of St. Thérése, ‘‘that it is the intensity of iove which 
makes sanctity, and hence if the fire of love burns with sufficient inten- 
sity, a few years can be of as much avail as a century.’”’ We can say 
nothing finer of this biography than the tribute given the original by the 
Bishop of Santander: “‘Without doubt, the example of this little angel 
will impress not only children but also adults and even the aged... . 
The example of piety, apostolic zeal and sacrifice which we have seen 
flourish in the innocent soul of Antonito has profoundly impressed us. 
So little, yet so great in virtue!”’ 

The biography of Gerard Raymond, a running commentary on the 
gifted seminarist’s journal, is a masterpiece in the English translation.’ 
His biographers, the teachers and directors of Gerard Raymond, make 
it clear that sanctity for him ‘‘lay in the perfect accomplishment of the 
duties of his state, with all the sacrifices that this entails, with all the 
crosses that are a part of it.” Gerard admitted freely his remarkable 
talents, and desired only to make his gifts bear fruit to the fullest extent. 
He desired to serve God as a priest and asa martyr. In the words of his 
biographer, he seemed destined to be alike the glory of his Alma Mater 
and the consolation of his parents and of the Church. When the rav- 
ages of sickness made it evident that God was about to call him to Him- 
self, he resigned the fair promise of his life in perfect abandonment to 
the will of God. The short story of his life will be a source of edification 
particularly to every seminarian. 

The late Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., for many years Provincial of the 
English Dominicans and the author of numerous social and histori- 
cal treatises, has given us in short compass a very comprehensive and 
satisfactory account of the illustrious authority on law, Contardo Fer- 
rini.* The preéminence of Contardo in his chosen field is clear from the 
words of Mommsen, his teacher, a tribute uttered just before Ferrini’s 
untimely death: ‘‘The nineteenth century has been called the century of 
Savigny, but the twentieth will be known as that of Ferrini. By the 
labors of Ferrini the primacy of Roman law research has passed from 
Germany to Italy; nor are we jealous of the result.’’ Contardo Ferrini 
was a man of simple, profound faith. His only recreation was mountain- 


1 Antonito. A Spanish Boy of To-Day. By Fr. Benedict Williamson (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 

2 Gerard Raymond. A Knightly Soul (St. Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, N. J.). 

3 Contardo Ferrini. By Bede Jarrett, O.P. (B. Herder Book Co.). 
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climbing; it was his settled conviction that mountaineering was of con- 
siderable value to the character. It gives the devotee an appreciation 
of nature that ought always to have a prominent place in our education. 
Amid the distractions of his busy life he never forgot the main task, the 
salvation of his own soul. He sought to teach youth the lesson of true 
living, ‘‘that what mattered was not what they did but why they did it.” 
His own words give us the secret of his high spirituality: “If any of our 
great men has known and felt God, ask yourself whether this came to 
them in the hard study of difficult problems or not rather in the morning 
before the altar or when they watched the last ray of the sun tinting the 
hills, or as the moon in its rising let its light fall on a statue of the Virgin 
Mother and a man knelt in sweet and sure prayer.’’ We may not an- 
ticipate the judgment of the Church, but devout pilgrimages and 
miracles attributed to Contardo Ferrini elicited the interest of Pius X 
and Benedict XV. An informative process has been instituted; we 
may prayerfully await the decision of ecclesiastical authorities. 
PauL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 


The Meaning of the Church 


“What is the meaning of this Church which rises before us in such 
majesty?’ To answer this question is the object of Dr. Guardini’s es- 
say, ““The Church and the Catholic.’’"' He does not attempt to prove 
that the Church is true; that is taken for granted. Not the fact of the 
Church, but the meaning of the Church, is of prime concern for Catho- 
lics of the present. The reader of ‘“The Church and the Catholic” is not 
presented with proofs and credentials in cold, formal fashion. Rather, 
he becomes acquainted with a personality so queenly that he is left 
breathless, so maternal that he is drawn to love. He finds that the 
Church is Christ, and the Church is Love. She is a flawless harmony of 
being, a divine fullness of life, indeed nothing else than our common 
sharing in the very life of God. A breath from the mighty tempest of 
Pentecost is stirring in our own time. The Church is being understood 
for what she is—truly, the One and the All. 

That we to-day can sense something of the full meaning of the Church 
is at once our supreme grace and our greatest need. Young people es- 
pecially are apt to regard the Church, not as the life of their life, but as 
an outside interference, a spiritual police force fettering their individu- 
ality. Dr. Guardini who speaks from his own experience with the Youth 
Movement in Germany declares: ‘‘One thing only can avail—a clear in- 
sight into the nature and significance of the Church.... We shall not 
be at peace with the Church till we have reached the point at which we 
can love her.”’ 


1 The Church and the Catholic and The Spirit of the Liturgy. By Romano Guardini 
(Sheed & Ward, New York City). 
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The Catholic whose eyes have been opened sees the Church, not as a 
power hostile to himself, but as the living presupposition of his own per- 
fection. The Church does not fetter; she frees. The more uwunre- 
servedly he lives in the Church, the more completely does he become 
what he ought to be. He experiences the Church as the road to free- 
dom, the one way to become truly and fully human. 

All this, however, must not be confined to books, but must be put into 
effect where the Church touches the individual most closely—in the 
parish and in the liturgical parish life. For it is through the Liturgy that 
the life of the individual becomes an integral part of the life of the 
Church. Dr. Guardini has written very penetratingly on the Liturgy 
in an earlier essay, ““The Spirit of the Liturgy,’’ which has been most op- 
portunely reprinted by Sheed & Ward and included in the same volume 
with “The Church and the Catholic.’”” Romano Guardini’s pages re- 
quire close and careful attention, but the strength and beauty of his 
thought reward richly the effort. The author himself expresses the 
hope that the reading of ‘“The Church and the Catholic”’ will be “‘what 
all writing and reading should be—a joint intellectual creation.”’ Both 
essays have found a capable translator in Ada Lane. 

ANSCAR Parsons, O.M.Cap. 


Procedural Laws of the Sacred Roman Rota 


Dr. Bernardini has issued a work in which he enriches with notes the 
rules on procedure that were recently published for the guidance of the 
Roman Rota.' His book is neither a commentary nor a lengthy explana- 
tion of the text. The notes constitute a gloss after the manner of an- 
notations. The author not infrequently compares the rules now in force 
with both the Code of Canon Law and the former ‘‘Regule.’’ This 
comparative study makes the force and meaning of the existing rules 
more clear. The annotations show the depth and the accuracy of their 
learned author. Therefore, they are a very real help to the right under- 
standing of the text. 

A number of indexes add to the usefulness of this little book. They 
are: (1) Canons of the Code of Canon Law, which refer to the Rota; 
(2) Excerpts from the Apostolic Constitution, ‘“Ad incrementum de- 
coris,” August 15, 1934; (3) Rules to be followed by those who wish 
to be advocates before the Rota; (4) A list of fees which advocates 
-before the Rota may demand; (5) The chief formule used in the 
Rota. 

Obviously, this book is useful chiefly for members of Diocesan Curiz. 

CHARLES E. Park, J.U.D. 


1 Leges Processuales Vigentes apud S. R. Rotae Tribunal. By Conradus Bernardini 
(Rome apud custodiam librariam Pont. Instituti Utriusque Iuris, pp. 94). 
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